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N 1944, almost the whole of Eastern Europe was 
cleared of German armies, Today, two years 
after the end of the war, starvation is spreading 

throughout the Balkans, extending north to the 
Danube, engulfing Byelorussia and the Ukraine, and 
even reaching into areas that were spared the scourge 
of war. Austria and Germany must be fed from im- 
ports from abroad; and nobody can foretell the fate 
of Poland after UNRRA’s activities cease. Tuber- 
culosis—this pestilence of the modern world—has 
already, attained tremendous proportions, especially 
among the young generation; and the physically 
weakened peoples easily fall prey to all sorts of 
maladies. 

A great drought last summer, we are told, is the 
cause of the calamity. Those who really know the 
history of Europe, especially of 
Fastern Europe, will recall that 
drought and other natural phe- 
nomena have regularly been in- 
voked as scape-goats whenever 
famine has developed among the 
poverty-stricken nations of that 
part of the globe. A great famine 
struck in Russia in 1891, osten- 
sibly due to drought; but it soon 
turned out that the Government 
had simply been inefficient and 
unable to transfer the available 
grain in time from one province to another to alleviate 
misery and suffering. In 1921-22 there was another 
famine on the Volga, with millions of dead and a 
revival of cannibalism. In 1932-33, from five to eight 
million men died from starvation in the Ukraine— 
immediately after the sweeping collectivization of 
agriculture. In 1946-47, terrible starvation is again 
on the march. With striking regularity—very much 
like the industrial crises in capitalist society—hunger 
and epidemics take their toll in Communist Russia. 

There has been a drought, of course. Every few 
years drought strikes in one or another region of the 
world. An efficient government knows how to cope 
with the calamity—and if it does not, it is itself a 
source of pestilence. 

And now, after the war, the same phenomenon— 
man-made famine—spreads to the west of Russia, 
and along with Soviet police, Stalin’s picture, and 
the iron curtain, enters as a regular feature the coun- 
tries of the “Soviet sphere.” 
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Wen the war ended, the agriculture of Hastern 
Europe needed horses, machines, fertilizer, and man- 
power. It had suffered severely both from German 
requisitions and from mobilizations into the various 
armies. Every government in this vast region, and 
particularly those under the protection of the Soviet 
Government, would have been obliged to devote its 
maximum attention to the economic needs of the 
peasantry, which still Constitutes at least three- 
quarters of the population. 

What did take place was a great political effort, 
striving to achieve other goals and completely disre- 





garding these needs. An enormous migration was 
artificially brought about; it is estimated that up to 
20,000,000 men, women, and children have had to 
leave their domiciles to search for homes and work 
elsewhere. And the leading groups in the govern- 
ments were insisting that this unique mass movement 
of men be begun immediately and carried out in the 
shortest possible time. Hundreds of thousands of 
Hungarians were to go from Czechoslovakia; millions 
of Germans were to leave the Sudetenland and Eastern 
Germany; thousands and thousands of Jews fled from 
the east to Palestine and to the DP camps of Europe. 
It was as if a fever of compulsory eviction of former 
nationals had developed among the new rulers of 
Eastern Europe and nobody, it seemed, was asking 
about what would happen in the aftermath of this 
gigantic movement. 

In Eastern Germany, in the Sudetenland and in 
some areas of the Balkans, a vacuum was created: 
when armed force is available, it is easy to chase 
millions of people from their homes; but it is a 
hard job, a job that must extend over long years, to 
replace them with newcomers and to raise the output 
to its former levels. Newspaper correspondents have 
neglected this problem, and even in those countries 
where no obstacles were put in their way, reporters 
have preferred to tour the cities rather than venture 
into the desolate agricultural areas. But rarely has 
the press mentioned the ominous sight of entire 
provinces where the visitor goes from one ghost 
village to another, through abandoned towns, as if 
a new weapon of warfare had struck suddenly and 
blotted out their inhabitants. 

Was it really necessary to achieve such “brilliant 
results” in one year? 

Before the great migration had ended, a new chap- 
ter in the transformation of Eastern Europe had begun, 
and again it was a political drive that left out of 
consideration the economic needs of the people. All 
the big estates were to be divided up among the 
peasants or taken over by the state as collective farms. 
The agrarian reforms in Poland, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania were in themselves necessary and desirable; 
if properly carried out, they would have been. bene- 
ficial for the nations and peasants concerned. The 
enormous speed, however, with which the new govern- 
ments went about to accomplish the reforms and cer- 
tain ulterior motives behind them became a source of 
grave calamity. The pro-Soviet parties considered the 
agrarian reforms as a means of winning over the 
peasantry; at the same time, they fixed the allotment 
of land to the new peasants at such a low level that 
it could not suffice for the needs of a family; thus 
the reform represented a prelude to an eventual col- 
lectivization of agriculture. 

The breaking up of great estates took place about 
a quarter of a century ago in the Baltic countries. 
This experience proved how many difficulties arise 
when a big estate is supplanted by a number of small- 
scale independent economies. But carried out sys- 
tematically, carefully, and over a number of years, 
the reform yielded positive results. 

Now, however, this transformation of 
Europe on a much larger scale was to be completed 
within a year! The consequence was an economic 
disintegration, diminishing harvests, and finally the 


“drought.” coupled with starvation. 
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Eastern 


Anp into this chaos of revolutionary transforma- 
tions and large-scale migrations, there moved a great 
army from the east to live off the countries in which 
it was to be stationed. A considerable share of the 
(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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Operation Syphilis 


Revenge Pays Dividends 


By Liston M. Oak 




















an unpalatable “cocktail” with British airmen and a couple of correspondents 


A T a noisy Gatow night club, in Berlin’s undamaged saburbs, I drank beer and 


and listened to a melange of gay repartee and shocking stories. 

The place was crowded to the doors with about 100 German girls, 10 German men, 
and well over 100 British and American airmen, soldiers and civilians, half of whom 
were drunk, rowdy and amorous. At the corner table behind me, a soldier did every- 
thing but have sexual intercourse with a pretty but haggard looking fraulein. 

“All German women have prostituted themselves to the occupation forces,” an 


Jrish correspondent commented cynically. 


“They say in Berlin: the Russians rape 


them, the French seduce them, the Americans buy them, the British marry them.” 

“You are not telling the truth,” a German girl who sat at our table interjected. 
“Not all German girls are prostitutes, even those who come to this place. And no 
nationality has any monopoly of rape, or seduction, or marriage. We hate the Rus- 
sians most, and like the British and Americans, but there are decent Russians and 


beastly Americans.” 


“Quite a philosopher, ain’t you?” sneered an American soldier from the adjoining 


table. “L’ll bet you’re a Red.” 


al * 


Why the Neo-Nazi Underground? 


Arrer spending a gloomy week in 
Berlin, I am not at all surprised at the 
“revelation” that there is a Nazi under- 
ground in Germany. I have no doubt 
that the hundreds arrested by the intel- 
ligence agents, of the United States and 
Britain are “only a small part of the 
Nazi conspiracy against all occupying 
forces. Most of the Germans I talked to 
in Berlin said frankly that resentment 
against the occupation of Germany by 
four conquering armies is growing, and 
especially hatred of the Russians. They 
told me that more and more Germans 
are saying, “It was not so bad under 
Hitler.” This is reflected even in such 
cartoons as one of two Germans, hungry 
and shivering in the recent storm, cap- 
tioned, “We never had such bad weather 
under the Nazis.” 

I am no more surprised that among 
disgruntled, resentful, demoralized Ger- 
mans, Nazism is reviving than I was 
surprised that in Poland anti-Semitism 
flourishes as it never did in prewar 
days, that a hard core of the illegal un- 
derground is criminal and Fascist, along 
with many democratic Poles whe are 
forced by Communist terror to flee to 
the forests for protection. 

Few Germans today enjoy security. 
Most of them eat a diet which would 
produce a riot in America; they are 
badly clothed, badly housed. Their 
future holds nothing but uncertainty. 
I never had a more depressing experi- 
ence than looking at Berlin for a week. 
My impression was of a city without 
hope, completely demoralized, apathetic, 
¢ynical, filled with smouldering hatreds. 
This a fertile sield for the seeds of neo- 
Nazism. Nobody should be surprised 
that democracy does not flourish amidst 
the ruins of a once-great nation divided 
into four zones, with intelligent admin- 
istration completely blocked by the Rus- 
sians, a nation purposefully reduced to 
industrial stagnation, denied any oppor- 
tunity for economic revival or unifica- 
tion, where the democratic forces which 
might be Germany’s salvation are not 
effectively supported even by the British 
and Americans, whose military govern- 
ment is vastly superior to that of the 
Russians, but whose blunders condemn 
Germans to despair, to chaos, to the col- 
Japse of whatever social morality sur- 
vived Nazism. Nihilism replaces Nazism. 


* 

The more we drive Germans toward 
desperate measures, the more both 
Nazism and Communism will flourish. 
The most severe punishment of the 
caught leaders of this plot, the most 
drastic denazification policy, cannot win 
the battle for a democratic Germany. 
A decent peace treaty for Germany, for 
Poland and for every other European 
nation, not dictated by revenge, but by 
the high principles mouthed but not fol- 
lowed by our Government, enunciated in 
the Atlantic Charter but repudiated at 
every conference of the diplomats, might 
rescue us and Europe from. impending 
disaster. But it is unlikely that the Mos- 
cow Conference will produce such a 
peace. 


* « *~ 


In Berlin [ talked with Britons and 
Americans and Germans, of varying po- 
litical views. They all agreed that con- 
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ditions are appalling and getting worse, 
While in Poland [ had been fed up with 
talking to important people. In Berlin 
I talked mostly with those extraordinary 
people you can find among “common” 
people. 

First, the testimony of a Scot who is 
a doctor in the service of the British 
Military Government. 

“The Germans, of course, have brought 
this tragedy upon themselves,” he pre- 
faced his observations. “But as a doctor, 
I cannot be unsympathetic to German 
women and children who are suffering. 
The average German family in Beriin 








All Set Up in the Next Alley 


New York Herald Tribune. 








lives in a hovel, five crowded into one 
yoom, with very little heat. Few have 
adequate clothing. Their diet is enough 
to sustain life, but they are permanently 
hungry. As soon as a child is old enough 
to walk he is sent into the streets to 
beg and pick up cigarette butts. Other 
children are told to hang around British 
and American soldiers to get cigarettes 
and chocolate. A girl of 15 is sent out 
to the streets to solicit. Often she will 
bring an American or British soldier 
home to sleep with her, and the parents 
discreetly retire. She is usually paid in 
cigarettes with which the parents can 
trade on the black market, where cigaret- 
tes replace the gold standard. Or she 
becomes a servant, if lucky, of the wife 
of an American or British officer, and 
gets food, cast-off clothing, and—cigaret- 
tes, Army wives are far worse than 
officers, generally, in their attitude that 
all Germans are inferiors and should be 
treated as such. They hardly give Ger- 
mans an example of democratic behavior.” 


He added that he had participated in 
conferences with Russian doctors in an 
attempt to check the increasing rate of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease. “In 
these meetings with the Russians we 
spend hours, days, weeks, and emerge 
with no program, no agreement.” This 
Tory Scot doctor doesn’t like to see babies 
born syphilitic, even if they are potential 
German soldiers. 


He told me that infant mortality in 
the British zone dropped from 137 per 
1,000 in January, 1946, to 68 in Sep- 
tember, The birth rate rose from 9.9 to 
15.1. The British have rebuilt 1,000 rail- 
road bridges of the 1,500 that were de- 
stroyed. The railroads are carrying 
nearly twice as many passengers as be- 
fore the war, he said. The unification 
of the British and American zones is al- 
ready improving conditions. “Welding 
2)l of the four zones into one united na- 
tion on a federal union basis is the only 
solution,” he argued. “The division into 
zones is as intelligent as it would be to 
prohibit free trade between Scotland and 
England.” 

“For most British officers, and even 
privates, their jobs in Germany are easy, 
and they never enjoyed such a good 
life—plenty of food, cigarettes, liquor, 
recreation, entertainment, luxuries they 
couldn’t afford at home, and comfortable 
living quarters requisitioned from Ger- 
mans regardless of whether or not they 
are anti-Nazis. 

“The diet of 1,550 calories is 400 less 
than is required for normal health. In 
this storm, weakened bodies succumb. 
You cannot wonder that cold and hungry 
Germans look at the way their con- 


querors are living with deep resentment.” 


ms * * a 
The Taxi-Driver Has His Say 


BRIGHT lad of 19 drove my jeep- 
taxi through Berlin’s ruins, and he ad- 
mitted, after some hedging, that he had 
been an enthusiastic member of the 
Hitler Youth. “Everyone joined, and so 
did I,” he said, adding that his Social 
Democratic father had been silent, pre- 
ferring safety to heroism. “I heard 
stories about what was happening in 
concentration camps, but none of us 
knew the whole truth until the Ameri- 
cans came. But I knew my brother was 
killed in the Ukraine ... and when the 
Russians arrived, my sister and my 
mother were raped.” 

There was repeated almost exactly a 
story Melvin Laski told: this boy thinks 
mainly (as do a lot of Poles) in terms 
of another war — revenge against the 
Russians. Like every German, he is 
patriotic, and like almost all Germans, 
he knows that the USA and Britain are 
friends of a democratic and free Ger- 
many, and that Soviet Russia is the 
main enemy. He admitted freely that 
among his young friends Nazism is re- 
viving. 

He has no faith at all in Communism, 
nor in Nazism. But like European youth 
generally, he has no faith either in pre- 
war social democracy, and certainly none 
in American capitalism. This youthful 
driver of my jeep typifies the plight of 
the best of German youth: to what are 
they to turn? He regards Kurt Schu- 
macher as an ancient representative of 
something which has failed; he regards 
the British Labor Government with dis- 
dain because with all our mistakes 
American Military Government has been 
better. Only the Americans approach 
the problem without hatreds that para- 
lyze intelligence. This German youth 
who repudiates capitalism, prefers Amer- 
ican administration to any other, because 
jt is more objective. This is my inter- 
pretation of a German attitude which is 
quite general. 

My youthful chauffeur was talking as 
we waited for the traffic cop to give us 
the go-ahead signal. Presently the cop 
waved us on, and the boy started the jeep 
with a jerk. He had his head turned to- 
ward me and did not notice a bicycle 
dashing out of the traffic as the cop gave 
us the signal. I shouted a warning. He 
stepped on the brake in time to prevent 
# serious accident but not in time to 
prevent a collision. The man was thrown 
to the ground and the front wheel of 
the bicycle was smashed. It seemed 
miraculous that the bicyclist had no 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Legislation and 


Industrial Peace 
By Jonathan Stout 


cautious tribute of admitting he had been impressed by the testimony of the 


WWW castions trib D.C.—Even Senator Joseph H. Ball paid David Dubinsky the 


president of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL) before 
the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee on Capitol Hill last Tuesday. 

“I was particularly impressed by what Mr. Dubinsky had to say on the subject 
of industry-wide collective bargaining and the regulation of welfare funds,” said the 
M:nnesota Republican who has introduced bills to outlaw industry-wide agreements, 
tbe closed shop, etc. “I guess those things are not as simple as they seem,” he added. 

Senator Ball has made himself the spearhead of the movement to curtail the 
operations of labor unions. As a result he has become the storm center of the current 
controversy over labor legislation. The important question, however, is to what extent 
Senator Ball’s views represent those of the real powers-that-be in Congress. 


A sounding of opinion of the real 
leaders of Congress provides ground for 
believing that they are using Senator 
Ball to run interference for them, to 
straight-arm the opposition, while they 
themselves follow with the ball some dis- 
tance behind. For that reason Senator 
Ball’s position is important, as providing 
a rough sort of yardstick for estimating 
exactly how far the leadership of Con- 
eress is prepared to go with restrictive 
labor legislation. 

Therefore, when Senator Ball is pre- 
pared to concede that his position on in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining is not 
as solid as he thought it was, when he 
admits that a labor spokesman such as 
Dubinsky has made some telling points 
in favor of industry-wide agreements, it 
lessens to that extent the practical pos- 
sibilities that Congress will pass legisla- 
tion to abolish such agreements. 

1 a me 


Tue arguments which had that per- 
suasive effect on Senator Ball, as pres- 
ented by Dubinsky last Tuesday, were as 
follows: 

“The legislation which has been pro- 
posed to prohibit industry-wide agree- 
ments, unless ‘confined to a single market 
area not over one hundred miles in 
radius, and to outlaw common action by 
two or more locals of the same interna- 
tional union within or outside of that 
area, is not only unworkable in practice 
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but must of necessity create industrial 
strife. It is another one of those restric- 
tions which open-shop employers and 
economic isolationists would like to have 
enacted into law as a means of render~ 
ing labor unions impotent and reducing 
them to the status of paper organiza- 
tions. 

“The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has numerous contracts 
with associations of employers which 
cover a large number of factories scat- 
tered over a wide territory. This was not 
always so. When our union was first 
formed in 1900 it attempted to deal with 
individual employers. It found numerous 
difficulties. The number of shops in the 
industry were large, each unit was small, 
and each of them employed few workers. 
Competition was cutthroat. The union 
undertook to work out arrangements 
with each employer separately and en- 
countered difficulty in obtaining uniform 
labor standards for all shops. As a result 
strikes were numerous. Each employer 
looked for an edge over his competitor, 
To the extent that he obtained it, his 
competitor suffered. 

“Both our union and the employers in 
our industries soon recognized that this 
was not a sensible procedure for develop- 
ing stable industrial conditions. The 
union found that bargaining with hun- 
dreds of individual employers for the 
same things was wasteful and often 








brought unfair results to both. The em- 
ployers found that the establishment of 
uniform labor standards eliminated the 
grant of preferential treatment to their 
competitors. Both found that disputes 
arising in connection with interpretation 
of an industry-wide collective agreement 
could best be adjusted by voluntary ar- 
bitration—through the creation of a per- 
manent impartial chairman machinery— 
thus insuring industrial peace during 
the term of the contract. No such bi- 
party machinery could have been estab- 
lished if we had to deal with each em- 
ployer separately instead of on an in- 
dustry-wide, area-wide or market-wide 
basis. 

“If your committee had the time and 
interest to study this form of voluntary 
arbitration, which our union pioneered, 
if you could observe the way thousands 
of complaints are efficiently adjusted 
each year to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, even in such a complex industry as 
ours, without recourse to strike, without 
Government intervention, you would be 
impressed with what collective bargain- 
ing can achieve. 

“There are even more fundamental 
reasons why industry-wide agreements 
are so important in our industries. New 
York City accounts for more than 70 
percent of ladies garments manufactured 
in America. In addition to the New York 
manufacturers, most of the manufac- 
turers who are located in other markets 
have show rooms in the City of New 
York where they display and sell their 
garments. Thus, manufacturers in New 
York, in Kansas City and in Los Angeles, 
in Boston and in Dallas, in Chicago and 
in Cleveland, are all in competition with 
each other. Economic reality forces the 
union to adopt a national wage policy to 
protect the workers throughout the 
country. 

“Moreover, most of the employers who 
are located in New York City manufac- 
ture their product in many small fac- 
tories, some their own and some operated 
by sub-contractors. These small factories 
are scattered over a wide area. They are 
located in New York City, in upstate 
New York, in Connecticut, in Rhode 
Island, in Massachusetts, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and elsewhere, many of them more 
than one hundred miles @istant from 
New York City. Through industry-wide 
agreements, members of our union who 


live elsewhere but work for the New 
York market, as well as those who work 
in New York City, are assured that work 
will not be shifted from one shop to 
another solely because of the existence of 
unjustified wage differentials and that 
an equicable wage relationship is main- 
tained between workers no matter where 
they work in the area. In this manner 
manufacturers within the same market 
are protected against unfair competition 
in terms of labor costs, thus leaving them 
free to compete fairly on all other bases 
of legitimate competition. 

“Similarly, employers, as well as work- 
ers, in all garment centers, are concerned 
with the kind of labor standards which 
prevail in any other market. Obviously, 
neither the workers nor their employers, 
in any market, would like to see prefer- 
ential treatment accorded to any other 
market in terms of labor standards. They 
actually demand such assurances. Com- 
petition is thereby placed where it be- 
longs: in terms of quality and price of 
the product, efficiency in manufacture, 
speed of delivery, and so forth. There is 
no other basis on which fair labor stand- 
ards and legitimate competition can be 
maintained in our industry. The pro- 
posed legislation would bring back un- 
fair competition and exploitation of 
labor. 


~ ~ *” 


Tae International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union isthe parent body of more 
than 450 locals which it has chartered to 
carry out its objective. Many of these 
locals have been organized on a craft 
basis. Where, in the same area, there 
are several locals, each representing 
workers of the different crafts employed 
in the same shop, they create Joint 
Boards or District Councils. These are 
delegated bodies of representatives from 
such locals, set up to carry out the busi- 
ness of common interest to all of them, 
such as negotiating collective agreements 
and administering them. Each local for- 
mulates its own proposals for inclusion 
in the collective agreement. Negotiations 
and bargaining are left to a committee 
of the Joint Board or District Council 
on which the locals have representation. 
The agreement must be ratified by the 
locals involved. 

“This mechanism serves well not only 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Timber On the Left 


NE thing that makes working for 
O The New Leader exciting is the 

variety of our mail. We get let- 
ters from coal miners, college professors, 
farmers, liquor dealers, government offi- 
cials, military and naval officers, editors, 
hod-carriers—from every sort of human 
critter making his living in every sort 
ef way that you can think of. Some- 
times the wide range of our readers 
serves as a block on freedom of expres- 
sion. I come in feeling fresh and gay 
on one of these clear and coo] winter 
mornings. I sit down before the type- 
writer, ready to blow my top on some 
easy and interesting topic. Then it sud- 
denly occurs to me that the paragraphs 
thoughtlessly set down may be read by 
a farmer’s wife in Kansas, a college 
professor in Cambridge, Mass., or a 
logger up in British Columbia. For 
which one of these worthy and—prob- 
ably—about equally intelligent customers 
shall I write? I usually end by writing 
for none of them—just firing away as 
an inexperienced hunter might pull the 
trigger of his shotgun in the general 
direction of a flock of ducks. 

I often wish we could have all the 
readers together at a party. It would be 
fun to introduce them to one another, 
to hear what the logger or the miner 
would have to say to the college pro- 
fessor—or vice versa. Much would prob- 
ably be learned on all sides. Since this 
sort of thing is impossible, I would like 
now and then to turn this column into 
a meceting-place. I can say to al] and 
sundry: “Meet my friend, Mr. So-and-so, 
He is a special sort of guy, and you 
may be interested in seeing what makes 
him tick.” 

Readers who are half awake will have 
realized by now that this is prelude to 
an introduction. For some time the boys 
here in the office have been noticing 
vehement and vivid—not to say, vicious— 
red-baiting letters and articles in the 
Hamilton, Ontario, Review. We do a 
little red-baiting of our own in a polite 
and documented way. But this Canadian 
is something out of our world. His 
enmity of Communists has a fury and a 
fervor—a flavor of lusty distaste—which 
must stem from dark personal experience. 
And his demands on the dictionary in- 
clude words which a dignified family 
journal like The New Leader would not 
think of using in its most unguarded 


moments. 
+” om + 


Just a Plain Tree-Topper 


Tue letters were signed in various 
ways, not one of which gave a clue to 
their origin. There were various theories 
suggested, but none seemed satisfactory. 
Then, on a day in January, there came 
a letter with a Hamilton postmark, 
signed Bill Patterson. The northern 
master of invective spoke very modestly 
ef his journalistic products and described 
himself as “no writer, just a plain tree- 
topper, much better with a climbing-rope 
and an axe than with a pen.” Since he 
wrote with a pencil, I couldn't see what 
the pen had to do with it. And with his 
pencil he did right well. 

What a view the logger at the apex 
of the towering Douglas fir must have 
of mundane affairs! Excepting for fliers, 
who else among earth-crawling creatures 
climbs so high into the pure upper air 
and secures so wide a view of the earth 
beneath? Was friend Bill’s mind cleared, 
his eyesigh sharpened, by his experiences 
in the keen upper air? Was it by virtue 
of his occupational advantages that he 
was able 
maneuvers? Was his slashing style in 


to see through Communist 
some subtle sense connected with the way 
in which he wields his axe in the morn- 
ing sun? I decided I must continue my 
correspondence with the red-baiiing tree- 
climber. The secret of his attitudes and 
of his style was something which must 
be fathomed. 
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At last, a few days ago, came the 
letter for which I had waited. In one 
way it was a disappointment. I. found 
that Bill Paterson knows all about Com- 
munists because for 15 years he was 
one of them. Add to this the fact that 
he is a Scot and that he is red-headed, 
and you have the basic elements of the 
picture. A mad and red-headed Scot who 
knows all the facts makes a finished and 
effective red-baiter. 


But it is time for the man to speak 
for himself: “I was born in Ayrshire in 
a little mining village called Lujar, im- 
mortalized by Burns in his ‘Behind yon 
hills where the Lujar flows.’ At 12 years 
of age and the best scholar at school, 
my Dad broke the glad tidings one eve- 
ning that his wages would no longer 
keep nine of us—and he got me a job 
as pony-driver in the coal pit. I drove 
pony, and then became the pony. That 
is, I became a drawer. I buggered around 
coal pits as drawer and miner till I was 
17. Bob Smillie was leader of the miners 
then, and Keir Hardie had his home just 
two miles away in the town of old 


Cumnock. I early came under their in- 
fluence. 

“The local. union thought I was pretty 
good, and I was picked out to attend 
the Scottish Labor College. At 21, World 
War I broke out and I bucked it and 
did my time in Pottergate Detention 
Barracks, broke out and hid up for six 
weeks with a prostitute in London. 
Could not stand it, broke away and was 
caught under a carriage seat at Liver- 
poo] St. Station and landed in the Tower 
of London. Found myself back in Potter- 
gate. Was released in 1919, gravitated 
to Yorkshire and became an iron-worker, 
that is, a blast-furnace filler. Stuck it 
out for three years. 

“Landed in Greenock, Scotland, and 
took the boat to Londonderry, Ireland. 
Did a bit of gun-running for the Irish 
Republican Army. Came back to Scot- 
land and got a foreman’s job in the 
shipyards. Didn’t know a thing, but 
watched my men and soon became an 
expert rigger. Started to agitate and got 
fired. Joined the Communist Party of 
Great Britain and became one of their 
king-pin rabble-rousers. Spoke with all 
their top-notchers — Pollitt, Gallacher, 
Palm Dutt, ete. Helped organize the 
unemployed all over the place and took 
part in the first hunger march on Lon- 
don. Arrested countless times. Britain 
became too hot for me, and in 1929 I 
came to Canada. When the slump came, 
in 1930, I organized the unemployed in 
Hamilton and led two riots. Was tried 


fer sedition, got a year and was sent 
back te Manchester. In three weeks I 
had the Manchester unemployed organ- 
ized. Led a riot, was taken eut of bed 
at three o’clock in the morning, put 
aboard a boat and shanghaied back to 
Canada. I was speaking in the Market 
Place here five weeks from the day I 
left it. 


“I was put on my good behavior and 
agreed not to speak for two years. In 
the meantime I had been questioning 
the tactics of the Communists. Broke 
definitely with the Party in 1934. Still 
a Communist, I free-lanced and then 
joined up with the Lovestonites, went to 
New York and took a course in their 
Workers School. Then the Lovestonites 
went fiuey, and I became demoralized, 
I had lost my skin. I was a naked being. 


“What was wrong? I did not know. 
I nearly went crazy. I had no philosophy. 
Tried several sorts of religion, but got 
nothing out of them. Finally I married, 
Now I have a 16-months-old youngster, 
I am Hamilton city’s expert tree-rigger. 
I get a great kick out of it. When I get 
on the top of a high tree and cut the 
top off-it and know there are only a 
smal] percentage of men have the nerve 
to do it, I live more in a moment than 
all Broadway. I look down and laugh 
a great big laugh—and sing and am 
happy.” 


So—that’s how it feels to be an exe 
Communist and a tree-topper. 
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By Zygmunt Zulawski 


NEW word has been coined? 
“instrumentalism,”’ which is 
designed to replace the old 


abominable principle, according to 
which the end justifies the means, 
As a manifestation of this “instru- 
mentalism,” there appeared recently 
disgraceful press attacks distorting 
my words, my past, accusing me of 
having abandoned Socialism and 
branding me as a political corpse. 

I shall not indulge in polemics, 
either with these methods or with 
these people who, because they have 
the power, use it to disgrace me in 
the eyes of the public. Well, it is 
“instrumentalism” which apparently 
intends to achieve its high aims by 
such “worthy” means. There is only 
one thing I wish to say: if these “in- 
strumentalists” really believe in their 
high and noble aims, they will not 
achieve them by dirty means. 

Did not Mussolini and Hitler, Pil- 
sudski and Smigly, all of them play 
with beautiful words; did they not 
promise to raise up their peoples, 
whilst plunging them into the abyss 
of defeat and misery as a result of 
their own methods of force and 
violence? We must always remember 
that there has never been a govern- 
ment in the whole world which did 
not profess to be interested in the 
prosperity and the happiness and 
greatness of its country. But the 
problem of ways and means of achiev- 
ing these aims must be decided, not 
by those who have grasped power, 
but by the will of the majority of 
the nation.... 

Ten years ago, when I was demand- 
ing a democratic government, I pub- 
licly told the then Prime Minister, who 
wished to give the nation a “directed 
democracy”: “There is only one de- 
mocracy: a democracy which respects 
the natural rights of the free indi- 
in which a gov- 
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vidual, a democracy 
ernment functions according to the 
will of the majority of the citizens 
and retires when it has lost public 
confidence. All the rest is Fascism 
and . totalitarianism ... democracy 
directed from 
various 
nomenon: for an absolute and dicta- 
torial system of government acting 
on the principle that power can be 
held regardless of the majority if 


above ... are these 


names for the same phe- 
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WARNING TO AMERICA 
This poster, which Liston M. Ock tore from a wall in Kracow, reads: 


“Keep Out. Hands off our Western frontiers. 


Grand Prize Warsaw." The 


black hand of “Anglo-American imperialism" is shown reaching for the terri- 
tory awarded Poland to compensate for the Polish territory annexed by 
Russia. Poles of all political views are united in opposition fo any revision 
of Poland's western borders—uniess Lwow and Wilno are returned to them. 


only one has force enough to hold 
it. ... (Robotnik, 1938.) 

In the only article I 
allowed to publish in Poland since 
the end of the war, I said: “It would 
be a grave mistake for anyone to be- 
lieve that, after forty years, I have 
changed my opinions in this respect, 
and it would be a still greater mis- 
take for anyone to attempt to impose 
such a change on me which would 
be contrary to all the beliefs I have 
held up till now.” 

I maintain still the ideals which, 
years ago we inscribed on our ban- 
ner. The watchword which shone on 
our banner then was “The freedom 
of the working class can be achieved 
only by the workers’; it was “Inter- 
national solidarity of workers of all 


have been 


countries”’—and not of the Slav coun- 
iries only; it wes “Abolition of all 
exploitation and all privileges.” 

We asked for the freedom of associa- 
tion, freedom cf conscience, freedom 
of speech and of the press and we 
asked for a government of workers 
and peasants who would introduce 
social justice and freedom for all. 
Then, on our banners, we did not 
have the slogan of a “United Front” 
with the PPR — which did not 
vet exist — or with the Com- 
nunists — who, it seems, no longer 
exist in Poland today. (Members 
ef the PPR scrupulously 
calling themselves Communists or, in- 
deed, using the word at all. They 
even deny that their party is a con- 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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The CIO Starts to Clean House 


Part Two: 
Purge From 
Above 


OT the least of the difficulties 
N faced by the Murray regime at 
the Atlantic City convention last 
November concerned the policy declara- 
tion to be adopted as an expression of 
national policy towards the Communists 
in the CIO. The strategy was to avoid 
an open fight because of the fear of 
damages to the CIO as a whole, both 
from the standpoint of internal civil war 
at a time of postwar flagging member- 








JAMES CAREY 
Tells Emspak What He Thinks of 
His Leadership 


ship totals, and because of the oppor- 
tunity it would present to anti-CIO forces 
in the population at large to bloat, for 
partisan reasons, the strength of the 
party-liners in CIO. And yet, the unco- 
ordinated but potentially vigorous rank- 
and-file rumblings at that time demanded 
some sort of definite action. And that 
is precisely what anti-Communists did 
not succeed in obtaining at the conven- 
tion. 

Phil Murray started the ball rolling 
by appointing the now-famous “which- 
side-are-you-on” policy committee. Mur- 
ray has publicly implied, by his strategic 
silence on a number of occasions, his 
ignorance of the political convictions of 
some of his party-line union leaders—an 
ignorance, incidentally, that the party- 
liners have tried obliquely to clarify for 
him frequently by putting him into em- 
barrassing positions. He nevertheless 
chose, with unerring accuracy; a policy- 
proposing committee composed of three 
of the staunchest anti-Communists in the 
CIO, and three of the most dependable 
If the resulting statement 
unfinished 


party-liners. 
appeared in part like an 
Gestalt, it succeeded thereby in accom- 
Murray exactly what he 
wanted—an anti-Communist 
that the Communists in CIO would find 


plishing for 
statement 


acceptable. 

And even the production ot this state- 
ment was not without its difficulties. 
Word was whispered around the conven- 
tion hall that if a strong anti-CP stand 
was officially taken, the party-liners, in 
an attempt to embarrass the national 
administration, would issue a statement 
against infiltration by 
gremlins, or other similarly “subversive” 
elements. One heard of a threatened 
“bolt” from the convention should the 
CIO go on record with an unequivocal 
anti-Communist position. 

Finally, the Ben Gold-Abram Flaxner- 
Michael Quill versus Walter Reuther- 
Emil Rieve-Milton Murray “unity” com- 
mittee issued the official policy declara- 
tion which was important, along with 


actresses, or 
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By Julien Steinberg 


Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


other accepted convention proposals, in 
three major ways, for it provided the 
basis for later administrative imple- 
mentation and encouragement for rank- 
and-file revolts. 

1—The official statement of policy 
declared that the delegates “resent and 
reject efforts of the Communist Party 
or other political parties and their ad- 
herents to interfere in the affairs of the 
CIO.” The “other political parties” clause 
represented the compromise reached 
with the party-liners on the committee. 
This phrasing they desired because it 
implied erroneously that other groups 
were as interested, as disciplined, as 
numerous, as the party-liners, in their 
attempts to “interfere” in CIO affairs. 
Also, the accepted statement ignored 
completely the specifies of the existence 
of strong Communist influence and 
domination .of such CIO unions as the 
United Electrical Workers, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Fur Workers, 
United Public Workers, ete. The final 
statement was, however, adopted unani- 
mously as a compromise by the ClO 
executive board and the 600 delegates. 

2—The convention lashed out strongly 
against CP exploitation of state and city 
CLO councils by adopting new rules re- 
garding their regulation. The councils 
were warned to “confine their activitics 
and statements to issues of local and 
state concern and to matters of general 
policy that have been passed upon by 
the national CIO.” This admonition was 
the result of party-line addiction to the 
use of these councils as thumping boar /s 
for CP policy in the name of the C10. 
The party-liners were able to seize coti- 
trol of these regional councils in a num- 
ber of places because they were noi 
primarily “bread-and-butter” organiza- 
tions, or collective bargaining ageacies, 
and of no urgent interest to the general, 
non-proselytizing CIO leader. They were 
of enormous value to the party-liners 
because of the fact that to the man in 
the street the pronouncements of the 
councils on Russia, on war, on the atom 
bomb, sounded like official CIO policy. 

Said Murray: “There has been some 
laxity in the operation of these councils. 


Oftentimes strangers have got in their 


midst and resorted to the use of de- 
designed to in- 
fluence their policy.” In order to enforce 
the CIO dictum with regard to party- 
liners in the industrial union councils, 


structive propaganda 


Murray was given the power to institute 
proceedings against any council or any 
of its officers for failure to comply with 
the new regulations. 

3—The “new rules” of the convention 
prohibited these councils from sending 
contributing to national 
organizations not approved by the CIO. 


delegates or 


In addition, the convention revised the 
preamble to the CIO constitution, de- 
claring that the CIO “opposes all those 


who would use power to exploit the 
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—ss== GRASSROOTS REBELLIONS 
| in the first half of this survey and interpretation of the grass-roots, anti- 
| Communist rebellions in the CIO (The New Leader, February 15), Julien Steinberg 
developments in the 
Workers Union, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers Union, the UAW, and numerous other key-spots 
in the current flare-up. This article, as a continua- 
tion of the report on the “purge-from-below” is a 
study of national CIO administrative policy to date, 
the celebrated anti-Communist resolution that was 
“acceptable” to the Communist Party-liners, and the 
CIO industrial council revolts that followed. For as 
long as the supply lasts, readers are inyited to send 
for a gratis copy of the first article by Mr. Steinberg 
in this series. 


people in the interest of alien loyalties.” 
Knowing that they would have been 
routed completely in the event of a vote, 
the party-liners at the convention voted 
affirmatively on all these provisions. 
Ben Gold, president of the Fur and 
Leather Workers, a member of the com- 
mittee that drew up the policy declara- 
tion, and a member of the national 
executive: committee of the Communist 
Party, found himself left with no alter- 
native but to vote against Communist 
“interference” in the CIO. 


ae * 
The Revolts of the Councils 


Fottowinc on the heels of the na- 
tional convention, the New Jersey In- 
dustrial Union unleashed a thunderbolt 
against the party-liners in the CIO by 
passing by 1,054 to 320 a dynamite-laden 
resolution to “resist and fight, in demo- 
cratic fashion, all attempts of the Com- 
munist Party to foist their policies on 
our organization.” Leading the move- 
ment for adoption was the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbliding Work- 
ers, which voted 198 to 3 for the reso- 
lution. 

A similarly successful anti-party-line 
campaign in the Massachusetts Council 
culminated in the more drastic step of 
adopting a constitutional amendment 
barring Communists from serving as 
elective or appointive officers in the state 
council. In Hartford, the Connecticut 
Vanguard incorporated in its masthead 
the declamation: ““We resent and reject 
Communism.” In Hartford, also, the 
Connecticut CIO supported to the hilt 
the anti-party-line policy statement of 
the CIO, having already initiated moves 
to clean pro-Communists strategically- 
placed out of their CIO jobs in the state 
organization. 

The New York State CIO Council 
banned all mass demonstrations or other 
similar actions in the State. This was a 
blow to the party-line New York City 
CIO Council. Recently, the latter 
rallied march to 
Albany which culminated in a kind of 
peasants-and-workers of New York City 
seizure of thé Senate chamber 
developed into a fiasco, gaining nothing 
for the exploited veterans and giving 
the CIO a black eye. All future demon- 
strations concocted by party-line activists 
in the City CIO Council will have to 
with the State CIO 
Council. And this permission may be 


veterans into a 


which 


be cleared first 


harder to get for zany pro-CP schemes 
than strawberries in the bleak Russian 
winter. 

Louis Hollander, State CIO head, said 
the prohibitive action was taken to pro- 
tect the good name of the State CIO, to 
implement national CIO policy, and “is 
aimed at keeping this reputation from 
being damaged by crackpot actions.” 

Earlier, the New York City Council 
party-liners were administered a sharp 
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PHIL MURRAY 
Has to Take a Stand 


rebuff on a similar matter at the CIO 
national convention. Talkative Saul 
Mills told Murray that the City CIO 
Council was sending its own delegates 
to a labor get-together at Paris. Murray 
slapped him down on the spot, telling 
him that once that would have been 
possible, but since the new policy had 
been adopted by the convention, sending 
international delegations was the sole 
prerogative of the national CIO. 

Anti-party-liners in the Wisconsin C1O 
won a clean sweep in electing their slate 
to top offices of the state council in the 
convention at Wasau. Robert Buse, pro- 
party-liner, was replaced by Herman 
Steffes as state president. Anti-CP’er 
John M. Sorenson of the United Steel- 
workers was elected secretary-treasuret 
in a_ hotly-contested race. The newly 
affiliated Brewery Workers Union played 
an important part in the rout of the 
Communists and their stooges. 

In Milwaukee, anti-CPers swept the 
elections. A previous vote ran against 
the party-liners, and a new election 
under national CIO direction was or- 
dered protests had been filed. 
In the first vote, the pro-Communists 
managed to save two of the places on 
the eleven-man board after losing all 
top positions. In the second election, they 
were taken to the cleaners, salvaging no 
positions at all. 

In the Cleveland CIO Council, the 
fight still rages between Garland Ash- 
craft, editor of the Cleveland Union 
Leader, which the Council endorses, and 
the party-liners who oppose him because 
of the anti-Communist policies the 
Leader has followed. The underhanded, 
slanderous techniques the party-liners 
are utilizing to destroy the Leader have 
caused Ashcraft to declare war in order 
to save the paper he has so ably edited. 
Ashcraft has militantly stated: “We 
have declared war to the hilt on the 
enemies of the CIO within the movement 
in Cuyahoga County. We intend to 
scourge them and to expose them for 
what they are, so that the CIO rank-and- 
file may see... . / All we ask is that those 


after 


who see eye-to-eye with us rally their 
locals in support of this paper, and that 
the Communists who have spearheaded 
the fight against this paper, watch their 


” 


War to the finish is on! 
™ - ” 


The Role of Phil Murray 


step! 


Murray's position to date has been 
in many ways an understandably con- 
tradictory one. Those who have justly 
been impatient with him on a number 
of occasions, failed largely to 
recognize the difficulties inherent in his 
position as head of the ClO—difficulties 
that at the present time would plague 
any national CIO president. For obvious 


have 


reasons, he cannot afford to risk grave 
damage to the CIO and even the not 


imaginary possibility of dissolution of 


(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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The Militarization of Industrial Life 


HERE are many who are con- 

! cerned with the infiltration of the 
military into important diplomatic, 
administrative and industrial posts. The 
list of such men is too well-known to 
need elaboration here. Such fears are 
not oceasioned by a distrust of any indi- 
vinual’s motives or democratic loyalties. 
They arise out of the basic sociological 
truth that men are largely conditioned 
by their modes of life and organize their 
perspectives from those contexts. For 
example, General Palmer, the army’s 
foremost historian and theorist, once 
stated that wars arise because of “over- 
militarization in some pressure areas 
end un-militarization in others.’ By this 
he meant that some countries with 
strong armies are likely to attack other 
countries with weak armies; the lesson 
therefore being to match the military 
strength of the strongest nations. Seen 
on a one-dimensional level, General 
Palmer may have been right. But no 
serious general historian would counte- 





nance such a theory. The simplest ques- 
tion that arises is, why are some coun- 
tries so heavily armed and other not? 
What are the economic, social, political] 
causes, etc.? 

Yet the existence of military men in 
seattered diplomatic and administrative 
posts is certainly less dangerous to 
democratic practices than the pressures 
and ties of the organized Army with 
key industrial and educational institu- 
tions in the country. Significantly, only 
the first instances have received wide- 
spread publicity and concern. 

The actions of a retired army or navy 
ofticer in a diplomatic spot may be bad 
because his habits of mind and approach 
are fairly rigid and lack the compre- 
hensive skills that such posts require. 
Yet these men operate as comparatively 
isolated individuals, influenced in their 
decisions by many non-military men 
who now act as their technical 
specialists. 

The great danger arises when the 
Army and Navy, as bureaucratic 
agencies, following the logic of thei 
own system, seek to extend their power 
aud control. And that has not stopped 
with the end of the war. Again, this 
does not involve any notion of a devil 
theery regarding the Army, or charges 
of a reactionary conspiracy. If that 
were true, the danger would be simple 
to expose. The danger involves an 
understanding of the complex way that 
any bureaucratic system sets certain 
motions in operation that, once in mo- 
tion, follow a logic of their own. 

“ tod * 


Tue Army and Navy are concerned 
primarily with the problem of war and 
defense. They are little concerned with 
the social consequences of policies ex- 
pressed through other values. Presum- 
ably that.is the job of the top govern- 
ment officials who have to square de- 
fense and social needs. The Army and 
Navy have to plan in terms of maintain- 
ing a large personnel, obtaining stra- 
tegic bases, keeping abreast of changes 
jn military technology, etc. Along with 
this rational factor there is the more 
intangible yet equally important con- 
sideration. Large military establish- 
ments mean greater prestige and power 
for those who run them. Yet the social 
consequences of these policies range far 
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beyond the original intentions or control 
of the men who first initiate military 
plans in aecordance with their ideas of 
\ hat these needs are. 

Two illustrations, on different levels, 
may concretize these general considéra- 
tions. 

In pre-1914 Germany, the General 
Staff faced a problem of keeping a 
highly professional striking force strong, 
yet also flexible enough to absorb new 
cadres. Primarily the problem was to 
keep available men for a period of four- 
teen years following the three year 
term of compulsory military service— 
men in the prime of their physical lives 
—then let them go and absorb new 
men. Few persons, however, are willing 
to enlist for fourteen years, with the 
knowledge that at the age of thirty-five 
or so they will be cast out without a 
job or any skills. The scheme that was 
evolved was this: Any man who com- 
pleted fourteen years of army enlist- 
ment and had risen to a non-commis- 
sioned officer rank was virtually guar- 
anteed a job in the petty civil service 
ranks, i.e. jobs as postman, policeman, 
postal clerk, trainman on state-owned 
railways, ete. The important sociological 
fact was that in the major areas in 
which the public—and especially chil- 
dren—came into primary contact with 
minor authority, they met persons who 
had received a basic conditioning over 
a fourteen year period as disciplinarians 
and authoritarians. The contrast be- 
tween a German policeman and an 
English Bobby—one considering himself 
as the representative of high authority, 
the other as a servant of the people— 
is highly instructive. (I am indebted to 
Dr. Bruno Bettelheim tor the above 
illustration. ) 

The second story—which is apocryphal 
— illustrates the tensions created by the 
Army mind and its conception of the 
probable enemy. A high Army official 
was testifying before a closed session 
of an important senate committee on 
atomic energy and the stockpile of 
bombs. “General,” a Senator asked, 
“speaking purely hypothetically, how 
many bombs would be necessary to de- 
molish the major cities of England?” 
The General turned, consulted an Army 
atlas, was heard to murmur, as_ he 
calculated on a pad, “The square mile 


area of London is of Manchester 





is ... of Liverpool ...” After many 
minutes, the General looked up and an- 
nounced, “twenty-three.” The Senator 


continued: “General, again speaking 
hypothetically, how many atoms bombs 
could wipe out the major cities of 
France?” Again the General went into 
lengthy calculations on his pad and 
after a while looked up and _ said, 
“eighteen.” “General,” pursued’ the 
Senator, “again hypothetically, how 
many bombs would be needed to wipe 
out the major cities of Russia?” “Forty- 
three,” the General replied instanta- 
neously. 

In many respects the political situa- 
tion between the U.S. and Russia re- 
sembles a paranoid situation where two 
delusional systems come into conflict. 
use the results. This means that the 
The Russians assert that a major de- 
pression is unavoidable in America; 
depressions inevitably lead to war; the 
US is preparing for war, so must Rus- 


sia. The Americans feel that Russian 
totalitarianism must expand outward in 
order to relieve international pressures 
arising out of the suppression of the 
people and the nature of bureaucracy; 
that the expansion will make Russia the 
dominant power of Europe; that any 
single-power dominance of Europe, as 
was the intention of Germany, threatens 
American security; therefore America 
will plan for war. 

Both analyses are essentially the 
product of military minds, preoccupied 
with single-way modes of thought. 

Russian preparation for war is obvi- 
ous. That of the American Army 
less so. 

~~ a” * 


I. the reconversion period and with 
the demobilization of manpower and the 
cessation of industrial contracts, the 
Army faced the problem of maintaining 
its contacts with industry. In modern 
war, industrial technology is the chief 
sinew. Relations with industry have to 
be maintained. The problem is roughly 
analogous to the situation described 
above in the German Army’s® need for 
trained manpower. And the American 
Army has solved the problem in an 
analogous fashion. The chief instru- 
ment is the creation of what the Army 
calls “development contracts.” In_ this 
way, the Army maintains a close rela- 
tion with leading industrial firms and 
universities and is in a_ position to 
exercise some influence in their decisions. 

The development contract is a device 
by which one of the services hires an 
industrial firm to do the design and 
production engineering, perhaps some of 
the basic sesearch, on a military object. 
This is not a full contract, such as 
obtained in the war, for large-scale 
production. It is essentially an agree- 
ment for specialized research, rough 
design, basic tooling, creation of plans 
or specifications or models, the manu- 
facture of a prototype, or any similar 
preliminary work. 

It does not require the actual outlay 
of large sums of money by the Army. 
But the advantage for—and the pressure 
on-—a firm to take these development 
contracts are three: 

1. Those firms who have done the 
developmental work on any design would 
be awarded a full-scale contract if and 
when mobilization comes. 

2. Information developed by studies 
under a government contract is the 
property of the firm, doing the work, al- 
though the government is entitled to it, the 
firm is free to take out a patent on this 
property, and translate this patent intyu 
commercial use and commercial produc- 
tion. The Army gets a royalty-free 
license under the patent. That is the 
only restriction. Otherwise, the company 
is free—unless it is a top-secret— to 
maiket the results and profit from it. 





relation to the total population. 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 








aes CATHOLICS IN THE 79th CONGRESS 


ly is often said that the Catholic Church is a conservative or reactionary influence 
in American political life. In order to reply to this charge, the Reverend Edward 
S. Dunn, S.J., of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., made an analysis of the 
record of Catholics in the 79th Congress and published the results in a recent 
number of “The American Catholic Sociological Review.” 

According to this author, there were in the last Congress 11 Senators and 
77 Representatives who were Catholics. That means that this church had 11.5 
percent of the membership of the Senate and 17.5 of the House. This proportion, 
he asserts, is not far out of line with the number of Catholics in the country in 


To make his calculation, the writer selects 10 important measures which 
were definitely liberal or reactionary in their import and lines up the Catholic 
legislators according to their votes upon them. On these ten measures the House 
as a whole cast 1,540 progressiv« votes and 2,050 anti-progressive votes. There 
was, that is, a liberal average of about 43 percent. But the 77 Catholic House 
members cast 582 progressive votes and only 122 anti-progressive votes. They 
attained, therefore, a liberal average of almost 83 percent. 

Father Dunn refers with pride to the fact that three Catholics sponsored the 


3. Development contracts are negoti- 
ated on a cost-plus-fee basis. Thus the 
¢ompany gets a guaranteed profit on 
the item no matter what the cost is. 
With its costs guaranteed and the pros- 
pect of tuture commercial use, few firms 
are going to decline such an offer. The 
Navy makes this type of contract under 
permanent legislation approved by the 
Jast Congress. The Army is_ seeking 
similar legislation, although its present 
policy is similar, based on the war pow- 
ers legislation. 

Already more than $500,000,000 has 
been awarded to some 200 firms and 
universities in these development con- 
tracts. About $300,000,000 of this sum 
is being’ spent by the Army and Navy 
for purchase of operational aircraft. 

Among the firms that now have de- 
velopmental contracts are: US Steel, 





Western Electric, Aluminum Corpora- 
tion of America, Chrysler Corporation, 
Ford Motor Co., Firestone Tire and 
Rubber, International Business Machines 
Co., RCA, U.S. Rubber and others of the 
largest industrial corporations in the 
country. 

Okviously the Army sums that are 
being spent are slight within the total 
volume of operations of these firms. The 
basic fact, however, is that these con- 
tracts are essentially research and de- 
sign contracts—actually expanding the 
potential operations of these firms—and 
capable, within a few days, of being 
swollen to war contract size. This is a 
device which forges a link between the 
military and industry. It is a further 
extension of the permaneat war economy 
in American life. 





HALF OF U.S. FAMILIES 
EARN LESS THAN $2,000 YEARLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Nearly half of 
America’s families have incomes below 
$2,000 a year,and two out of three of 
them receive less than $3,000, it was 
revealed in a joint survey of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The figures represent the combined in- 
come of all members of each family and 
are based on 1945 income before taxes. As 
1945 was a record year for individual 
income, the current average is believed 
to be less than shown in the survey. 

About one in 10 families had pooled 
incomes of $4,000 to $7,500, and only 
one in each 34 had joint income totaling 
more than $7,500. 

These findings supplemented earlier 
announced results showing the mass of 
American families had no substaniial 
amount of quickly cashable assets and 
two out of every five average less than 
$40 each in saving bonds, other securities 
and bank deposits. 
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The Great European Tragedy 











The Plight of 


Secretary, Refugee Defense Committee 


of the war which was fought and 

won in the name of the Atlantic 
mass of almost 1,000,000 displaced per- 
sons who, behind the barbed wire of 
their camps, are hanging on desperately 
to their shattered lives in the hope that 
some day the democratic world will take 
notice of them. Refusing to surrender 
to despair, they have organized schools 
and even universities, set up printing 
presses, and cultivated little gardens 
on the land that adjoins their barracks. 

“Displaced Persons” is how they are 
categorized, but actually this is a gro- 
tesque misnomer. A “displaced person,” 
properly speaking, is someone who, as 
a result of the fortunes of war, found 
himself in a country other than his own 
when hostilities ended. The obvious and 
proper thing to do with a “displaced 
person” is to send him back home—such 
a solution is implicit in the description 
itself. The vast majority of the real 
“displaced persons” have already been 
repatriated, thanks primarily to the 
efforts of UNRRA. With few exceptions, 
those who remain have refused the many 
invitations that have been tendered them, 
because they do not wish to be repatri- 
ated. The Jewish DP’s, who now number 
about 200,000, do not wish to return to 
the lands from which they have just 
fled because they are convinced that life 
there has become impossible for the 
Jews. The Polish, Baltic, Yugoslav and 
Russian DP’s, numbering over 700,000, 
refuse to return because they are con- 
vinced that, with things as they are 
today in the lands of their birth, the 
fate of many of them would be either 
the concentration camp or the firing 
squad or the slave-labor gangs of Si- 
beria. They are not “displaced persons” 
but “refugees.” 

The draft constitution of the IRO 
defines refugees as “victims of Nazi or 
Fascist regimes” or “victims of the 
Falangist regime in Spain” or “persons 
who were considered refugees before the 
outbreak of World War II.” It would 
be difficult to devise a circumlocution 
which more adroitly avoids any contact 
wits the real nature of the problem. The 
fact is—-and it is a fact which we shall 
have to face squarely—that the over- 
whelming majority of the refugees in 
Europe today are refugees not from 
Nazi or Fascist or Falangist regimes, 
but from the regimes of our Soviet ally 
and its satellite powers. 

It is precisely this which made the 
preliminary discussions on the IRO (In- 
ternational Relief Organization) so te- 


O™ of the most tragic aftermaths 


By David Martin 


the Displaced Persons 


Grains 








dious and so difficult. The representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union and the nations 
within its sphere adhered stubbornly to 
the thesis that all those who refused to 
return to their countries of origin were, 
ipso facto, war criminals and should 
therefore be placed at the disppsition of 
the regimes in power in their countries 
of origin. The democratic nations, with 
equal resolution, refused to accept the 
principle of the compulsory repatriation 
of the Displaced Persons. The result 
was a condition of constant deadlock— 
and a constitution which, though ad- 
mirable in many ways, is so shot through 
with contradictions that it is sometimes 
difficult to know whether it is coming 
or going. 

The fundamental issue at stake in 
these debates was the elementary right 
of asylum. The right of asylum was 
one of the moral tenets on which the 
American Republic was founded. Here 
Catholic and Protestants and Quakers 
and political dissidents, fleeing from 
persecution in Europe, found sanctuary. 





forgotten. 


problem: 
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| Story of Tito and Mihailovitch.” 





@ The Refugee Defense Committee, of which David Martin is secretary, 
| Charles Poletti honorary chairman, and Dorothy Thompson chairman, is dedicated 
| to the protection and rehabilitation of displaced persons. Its program is: 
| 
| 


1—To maintain contact with representative refugees in order adequately to 
act as their spokesman, if their interests are being neglected, violated or 


2—'TTo cooperate with any corresponding committees in other countries. 

3—To establish the requisite contact with the organ or organs now or later 
to be charged with the destinies of these non-repatriable refugees and also 
with voluntary agencies working in their behalf. 

4—The committee would watch over, inter alia, the following aspects of the 


a) Prevention of undue pressure to return to countries of origin. 
b) Creation of best possible conditions for those awaiting resettlement 
c) Acquisition of personal status rights 
| d) Opportunities of resettlement under tolerable conditions and with 
due safeguards for fundamental freedoms. 
The committee does not propose to deal with individual case work. 
An Organization Dedicated to the Protection and Resettlement of the 
| Displaced Persons. 
The committee is affiliated with the Refugees Defense Committee of. Britain. 
| It is planned to have a representative in Europe. 
David Martin is author of the recent book, “Ally Betrayed: The Uncensored 
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The fact that they were fleeing from 
intolerance and _ persecution assured 
them of welcome. 

It was, of course, possible for the 
Soviet spokesmen to argue that by giv- 
ing protection to those who refuse to 
return to lands that have passed under 
Soviet dominion, the democratic powers 
are in effect pursuing an anti-Soviet 
policy. It is regrettable that some demo- 
cratic representative did not reply to 
this that the democracies adhered to the 
right of asylum as a general principle— 
and if there were in the Soviet areas 
any displaced Englishmen or Americans 
or Frenchment who feared to return to 
their homelands because they were op- 
posed to the regimes in power, they, 
too, should be accorded the right of 


asylum. 
ne we * 


UNRRA and the Refugees 


Tue career of UNRRA is drawing to 
a close. Unfortunately, its policy to- 
wards the non-repatriable refugees has 
been such that there are few among them 
who will regret its passing. 

It was part of UNRRA’s original task 
to repatriate as many of the Displaced 
Persons as possible. On the other hand, 
it was specifically instructed that where 
the DP’s had fears about returning, no 
coercion was to be employed. The DP’s 
were to be provided with all possible 
information and then they were to be 
permitted to make up their minds for 
themselves. 

UNRRA has sent no refugee back at 
the point of the bayonet. It has turned 
no one over by force to the NKVD. But 
if it has not resorted to physical coer- 
cion, it has in repeated instances re- 
sorted to measures of psychological and 
moral coercion. It has suspended news- 
papers printed by camp inmates; it has 
prohibited them from receiving news- 
papers in their own language other than 
those printed by the regimes which de- 
mand their return; it has opened the 
camps wide to Soviet liaison officers, 
Soviet literature, and Soviet cinemas; it 
it has given the Soviet and satellite 
liaison officers complete access to the 
lists of displaced persons; it has re- 
peatedly warned them against the bleak- 





ness of their future if they should re- 
fuse repatriation; it has compelled the 
can.p authorities to terminate schools 
and vocational courses, and it has 
shunted the refugees about pointlessly 
from camp to camp; it has made life 
miserable by screening and re-screening 
them; and finally, where ordinary per- 
suasion has failed to woik, it has en- 
deavored to bribe the LP’s by offering 
volunteers for repatriation 60 days’ 
rations. 

The following document is one of many 
of the kind that began to circulate in 
UNRRA during the latter part of 1946: 

September 26, 1946. 

To Polish Committee, 

Polish School Director. 

From: C. W. Hiltz, Director Team 120. 

Subject: Polish Activities. 

In line with the total emphasis on 
repatriation, word has been received 
from Central Headquarters in Ger- 
many, to the effect, that as of October 
Ist, all Polish schools, vocational 
courses, work shops, handicrafts, ete., 
shall be discontinued. 

This order applies to the three oecu- 
pation zones, and we have no alterna- 
tive but to carry out this instruction. 

Will you kindly cooperate in this as 
im other matters? 

Signed: C. W. Hiltz, Director. 

The propaganda confronting the refu- 
gees with the alternatives of starvation 
or repatriation has been so consistent 
that it can hardly be considered other 
than a general policy. LaGuardia him- 
self, when he visited the Yugoslav camp 
at El Shatt, Egypt, emphatically told 
the refugees that if they did not go 
back, he could offer them no hope of 
continued relief. The following letter is 
typical of this propaganda: 

UNRRA SCHWABISCH-GMUND, 

Schwabisch-Gmund, Nov. 5, 1946. 

To: The Camp Commandants in 
“Bismarck” and “Artillery Barracks.” 

1 hereby notify you that our team 
in Stuttgart intends to close down 
both camps by November 30th, 1946. 
Moreover, this is to inform you that 
UNRRA will no longer care for those 
who refuse to be repatriated to their 
own countries. 

In these circumstances, please ad- 
vise rmmediately all camp mhabitants 
that in their own interest they should 
register this month for their return 
to Poland. 

The next train will leave Stuttgart 
on November 9th, 1946. 

Signed: Paul P. lltis, Director, 
Assembly Centre 616 and 617. 

But the directive which crowned all 
other directives was UNRRA Adminis- 
trative Order No. 199, issued on Novem- 
ber 11, 1946. We list a few excerpts: 

Section 3, Sub-section (1): The 
leaders or residents engaging in anti- 
repotriation activity will be dealt with 
in accordance with existing procedure. 

Section 3, Sub-section (4): After 
careful preparation of the ground 
work (which may include the display 
and use of the statements of General 
McNarvey and Mr. LaGuardia, to- 
gether with other current information 
concerning the lack of emigrational 
opportunities for any significant num- 
ber of persons and the uncertain plans 
of the scope of the 1LRO, meeting with 
the military and liaison officers con- 
cerned), Soviet proclamations, litera- 
rature, films and newspapers will be 
distributed, Some such material is 
now avalaible for distribution and 
additional material has been promised 
by Soviet officials. Cultural activities 
will be utilized and turned toward the 
theme of repatriation, and every op- 
portunity will be utilized by Repatri- 
ation Officers to assist the people in 
their re-evaluation of their life plans 
and m thetr serious consideration of 
taking advantage of repatriation op- 
portunities now offered. 

Section 4: The effect of rumor, po- 
litical and otherwise, upon repatria- 
tion ts well-known. This problem must 
be handled in a rational and objective 

1/1 questions which are of 
this nature which are deterring re- 
should be submitted to 
Soviet Liaison Officers. ... 
Section 6, Sub-section D: Any “acts 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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Our Friends 
the Greeks 


By Leigh White 


Greece four times, and each time 

I have felt as if I were returning 
home. The Greeks extend themselves to 
be hospitable to Americans, and are en- 
thusiastic about all things American. 
Nowhere but in my own native land have 
£0 many people befriended me and in- 
vited me into their homes. 

Last spring, when the officers and men 
ef the Missouri went ashore at Athens, 
they found the streets decorated with 
American flags and many citizens wear- 
ing American flags in their buttonholes. 
Our sailors received hundreds of invita- 
tions to dine with Greek families who 
had scarcely enough food for themselves. 

On my last visit the highway as I 
drove to Corinth was dotted with signs 
in English referring to a waterfront res- 
faurant run by a man named Gus. “If 
Gus has got it, you get it,” said one. 
“Beer on ice, if possible,” said another. 
“Eat a Gus’s. It’s the best,” said a 
third. 

Gus told me that he owed his ideas 
about cold beer and roadside advertising 
to a long residence in the United States. 
(;us’s rival, across the street, had never 
heen to America, but the outstanding 
mural in his hotel’s coffee shop was a 
painting of the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

In other Balkan countries, particularly 
Yugoslavia, the new Communist oligar- 
chies have been trying to reverse the 
traditional friendliness toward Amer- 
icans by blacklisting and arresting per- 
sons who show such feelings. In Greece, 
however, the Communists have learned 
that the anti-American propaganda re- 
quired by the party line only antagonizes 
the “masses” they are scheming to con- 
trol. I have seen Communist claques in 
the streets of Athens seize trivial occa- 
sions to boo the British, but remain silent 
in the face of the thunderous applause 
that greeted American sailors on parade. 

The Greeks have long been among our 
most steadfast friends, and today more 
than ever we should be their friends in 
return. If we help them, they can prob- 
ably retain their independence; if we fail 
them, they may be forced to join the 
Balkan bloc of Sovietized countries. So 
long as the bulk of her people live as 
poorly as they do now, Greece will vul- 
nerable to Soviet propaganda. To remain 
free, Greeks will have to improve their 
standard of living. And there is only one 
country in the world that can help them 
do so—the United States. 


l' the last six years I have been to 
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An American economic mission led by 
Paul Porter, former OPA director, was 
recently sent to Greece. It is to be hoped 
that a prompt and generous program of 
economic assistance will result from this 
mission’s survey. 

For years the precarious Greek econ- 
omy has drawn on wealth produced in 
the United States. More than once the 
Greek government has had to balance 
its budget by borrowing from Greeks 
who had come to America. Now these 
people and their descendants, or one- 
twelfth of all the Greeks in the world, 
are sending quantities of money, food, 
and clothing back to the old country. 
For scores of thousands of poverty- 
stricken Greeks, these remittances, often 
mean the difference betwen life and 
death. 

Our Greek immigrants have made 
possible the construction in Greece of 
hundreds of schools, churches, hospitals, 
highways, power plants, and other pub- 
lie works. Soterios Anargyros, who did 
much to convert American smokers from 
pipes to cigarettes, made enough money 
out of Murads and Helmars to build a 
tourist hotel and a_ boys’ preparatory 


school on his native island of Spetsai. 
The Skouras brothers, Spyros, George, 
and Charles, motion picture production 
and theater executives who began their 
careers as bus boys in a St. Louis hotel, 
have been responsible for countless bene- 
factions in Greece. Andrew Trakis, a 
wholesale fruit dealer in Gastonia, N. C., 
was born in Kariai, a small town in the 
Peloponnesus; so was his wife. Twenty 
years ago they raised $25,000 to provide 
their native town with a new water sys- 
tem. During the war Kariai was burned 
four times. Trakis organized his friends 
and relatives into the Brotherhood of 
Kariai, which raised $100,000 for the 
town’s reconstruction. 

Once as I was pasing through the 
Peloponnesian town of Megalopolis, the 
magnificance of its local high school 
made me stop to find out about it. In 
a few minutes I was drinking coffee with 
the members of the schoo! board—among 
them Frank Nichols (Nikolopoulos), who 
had formerly run the Marathon Sea Grill 
in Malden, Mass., and James Callas, once 
the owner of the Star Restaurant in Mil- 
waukee. They told me that the high 
school had been built entirely with funds 
collected by Megalopolitan immigrants 
in the United States. I discovered that 
the guiding spirit was my old friend Felix 
Karayannis. While a graduate student 
at Harvard, I had bought newspapers 
and had my shoes shined at Felix’s es- 
tablishment; now I learned that he was 
head of the Megalopolitan Club of the 
USA, and that for 20 years he had 
been collecting money to guarantee every 
young Megalopolitan a high school edu- 
cation. 


* 7 -_ 


ly the First World War, more than 60,- 
000 Greeks and Greek-Americans served 
with our armed forces. Those who went 
back to Greece organized local posts of 
the American Legion, which regularly 
participate in the Greek Independence 
Day parades in Athens. During the 
Second World War, the Greek-American 
community contributed more than _ its 
proportional share of soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, and also made an outstand- 
ing record in war bond sales. The cham- 
pion war bond salesman was a Greek- 
American candy dealer of Davenport, Ia., 
who sold $9,500,000 worth. The late Steve 
Vasilakos, who sold peanuts and war 
bonds in front of thé White House, was 
one of the best individual publicity agents 
the Treasury Department ever had. 

In 1925 some influential Greeks, who 
had been educated at Robert College in 
Istanbul, founded Athens College. Here 
Greek boys, entering at the age of nine, 
graduate ten years later with the equiva- 
lent of an American junior college educa- 
tion. The student body at present num- 
bers 700, many of whom are war or- 
phans who have been awarded scholar- 
ships from a special fund. 








in Europe. 
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the author of The Long Balkan Night, and is now writ- 
ing a second book that will deal with Soviet expansion 








The Face of Postwar Europe 


Among the individual donors to Athens 
College was the late Stamatis G. Drakos, 
His life, inspired by a double loyalty, 
was typical of the lives of thousands of 
Greek-Americans. Drakos came to the 
United States when he was 19, but his 
Greek patriotism was so strong that he 
returned to fight fer his native country 
against Turkey and Bulgaria in both 
Balkan Wars. Then in turn his Amer- 
ican patriotism was so strong that he 
came back to the United States to fight 
for his adopted country in the First 
World War, becoming an American citi- 
zen by virtue of his military service. 
Afterward he worked in New England 
shoe factories until his health failed, and 
then he got a job as night watchman at 
Wellesley College. When he died in 1944 
he left $20,000 to Athens College, the 
income from which is to be used to give 
scholarships to boys from his native vil- 
lage of Chora. 

Another remarkable institution ,is the 
American Farm School at Salonika. 
Charles House, its director, is a Prince- 
ton graduate and civil engineer who has 
won the affection and gratitude of thou- 
sands of Greek peasants for his life- 
long effert to help them modernize their 
farming. At this school 200 boys and 
50 girls are given a four-year course in 
the operation and repair of automobiles, 
tractors, pumps, and power stations; in 
road building, sewage disposal, animal 
breeding, plant genetics, forestry, and 
soil and water conservation. 


* * = 


Th E history of Greek-American friend- 
ship goes back to the revolution of 1821, 
when the Geeks won their independence 
from the Turks. American sympathies 
produced a number of American volun- 
teers. In 1825 an expansionist Tzarist 
Empire was breathing down the necks of 
the newly liberated Greeks in the same 
way that an expansionist Soviet Empire 
is doing today. By way of warning, to 
Tzar Alexander I as well as to the Sultan 
of Turkey, the frigate North Carolina 
visited the Greek port. In 1946 the Mis- 
sourt and Franklin D. Roosevelt likewise 
visited Greek waters, again with Russia 
in mind, 

After the First World War the United 
States provided most of the relief that 
went to Greece. For 15 years the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation struggled to stamp out 
malaria—but its achievements were nulli- 
fied by the German occupation in the 
Second World War. 

In the early 1920’s the Near East Re- 
lief organization cared for thousands of 
Greek orphans and helped to resettle 
hundreds of thousands of adult Greek 
refugees in new villages created out of 
nothing. 

This work led to the formation of 
a permanent American organization, the 
Near East Foundation (NEF), which 
has since devoted itself to making life 
possible for the expanded population of 
Greece by helping to increase the yield 
of its impoverished soil. During the first 
ten years of its operations in Macedonia, 
the NEF raised agricultural production 
25 percent. 

In scores of villages Greek agricul- 
tural experts, trained in the United 
States with NEF funds, now operate like 
county agents, demonstrating improved 
ways of farming. Instead of attempting 
to introduce tractors and combines on 
rocky mountain slopes, and on fields the 
size of postage stamps, the NEF has 
realistically contented itself with hand- 
power fertilizing and planting machinery 
and improved animal-drawn plows. Herds 
of Greek cattle that were all but wiped 
out in the war are being replenished, 

* * 


Mosr of the relief after the Second 
World War has been carried out by UNe- 
RRA; hundreds of thousands have been 
fed and clothed. Now, with UNRRA out 
of the picture, the burden will have to be 
carried largely by the Greek War Relief 
Association, which was founded in the 
USA a few days after Mussolini invaded 
Greece. During the last two and a half 
years of Nazi rule, Greek War Relief, in 
cooperation with the Sweedish and Swiss 
Red Cross, distributed medicines, cloth- 
ing, and almost 700,000 tons of food 
provided by the Canadian and American 
governments. Greek officials cstimate 
that “Operation Transblocade,” as_ it 
was known, saved 2,000,000 starving 
Greeks from death. Since the liberation, 
Greek War Relief has sponsored des- 
perately needed child feeding programs, 
shipped in $5,000,000 worth of cattle, as 
well as $9,000,000 worth of tood, cloth- 
ing packages, and medical supplies, 
and helped support doctors and nurses 
for 475 clinics and 20 mobile medical 
units 

Now a committee headed by Herbert 
Hoover is attempting to raise $12,000,000 
to carry Greek War Relief through the 
coming year. Even when matched, dol- 
lar for dollar, with funds raised by lo- 
cal Greek-American organizations, howe 
ever, the total will amount to only $3 per 
Greek per year. Much more is needed to 
save the Greek people from disaster. 

Greece is in danger because her 7,000,- 
000 inhabitants are out on a limb at- 
tached to a mainland trunk inhabited by 
three times as many Slavs. Moreover, 
the economy of Greece is marginal. She 
cannot feed herself. She must live by 
commerce. Eighty percent of her mer- 
chant marine was sunk by the Germans 
and Italians. Her chief export, tobacco, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Progress on the American Scene 





Your Investment 


PAID OFF, 


Mister 


By T. Swann Harding 


Noted ‘Authority on Agricultural and Other Subjects 


this investment, but let’s talk about 
it anyway. If you are an American 
YOUR INVESTMENT PAID OFF, 

Mier Oe ‘onsc 2a Seem 24 ult. Bodoni 
citizen, you helped make the investment 
and you, or some relative or friend of 
yours, has almost certainly shared. part 
of the humanitarian benefit. Aside from 
that, however, the investment paid off 
in cash. Your attention is now drawn 
specifically to your Regional Research 
Laboratory, maintained for you by the 
Department of Agriculture in Peoria, Ill. 

In the later 1930’s certain members 
of Congress conceived the idea that the 
gap between agriculture and industry 
could be bridged, greatly to the benefit 
of the former, if four large laboratories 
for research in chemistry and chemical 
engineering were established in the 
major regions of the United States. 
These laboratories would each be limited 
to work on specified agricultural com- 
modities. They would endeavor to find 
new uses for culls, wastes, and surpluses. 

The laboratories were established, al- 
most wholly, because of the interest of 
the legislative branch of the Government 
in creating them. They each cost a 
million dollars to build and equip, and it 
costs an additional] million dollars a year 
to operate them. They are your labora- 
tories; the money expended upon them 
is yours. But that they pay huge divi- 
dends is easily demonstrated. 

When provision had been made for 
these research institutions, to be es- 
tablished near Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and Peoria, certain 
members of Congress felt that they 
should pay for themselves within a 
decade, or else be abolished. That seems 
reasonable enough to persons unac- 
quainted with the temperamental charac- 
ter of scientific research, but it looked 
a little more difficult to the scientists 
themselves with their characteristic con- 
servatism. 

The laboratories haye not yet existed 
for a decade. By the time the decade has 
elapsed their cost to the American public 
will have attained approximately $45,- 
000,000. To ascertain dividends we now 
turn to one accomplishment of one of 
them, the Northern at Peoria, without 
forgetting for a moment that each of the 
other—Eastern, Southern, and Western 
could prove that it also has paid for 
itself. 

In 1929, as the world now well knows, 
Dr. Alexander Fleming of England dis- 
covered penicillin, as the result of ac- 
cidental contamination of a mold culture. 
A mold made it and it killed germs. 
While he realized the importance of this 
new sttbstance, he was unable to produce 
it in any considerable quantity. This was 
not done until Dr. H. W. Florey and an 
Oxford University Medical School team 
of researchers began to look into the 
matter in 1939-40. In July, 1941, Dr. 
Florey came to the United States to 
enlist aid in making penicillin available 
on a large scale for treating infections 
caused by war wounds. 

Florey had demonstrated the value of 
the drug by clinical tests, but war con- 
ditions in England prevented the develop- 
ment of large-scale production. Besides 
no one knew how to increase production 
greatly anyway. So Florey was directed 
to your Peoria Laboratory which had on 
hand one of the largest collections of 
industrially beneficial molds in existence 


Piss inves you never knew you had 
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anywhere in the world. Its staff also had 
had long training and experience in 
using micro-organisms to produce chemi- 
eals. As a result, within one year ém- 
portant discoveries made the large-scale 
commercial of penicillin feasible. 

* * 7 


Ir was first found that yields of penicil- 
lin could be greatly increased by adding 
corn steep liquor, a byproduct. of corn- 
starch manufacture, and milk sugar to 
the culture medium in which the mold 
was grown that produced it. Then high- 
yielding strains of the mold itself were 
sought. For instance samples of soil were 
flown from airfields all over the world 
for test. Ironicaily enough the highest 
yielder was found on a rotten cantaloupe 
discarded by a Peoria market! Finally 
the methods of recovering and purifying 
penicillin were vastly improved. 

At this point the American pharma- 
ceutical industry took hold with a bang 
and penicillin began to fiow from their 
factories. But, during the war, produc- 
tion continued under close supervision 
of, and with constant advice from, the 
mold men at the Peoria laboratory, and 


If it takes a million units to treat a 
serious case, that means that, whereas 
$200 would have originally been ,aid 
for the drug required, now this would 
cost only $6. Here is considerable finan- 
cial saving, let alone savings in human 
suffering and human life. 


The value of the pneicillin produced in 
1945 was $100,000,000. That industry 
the nation owes to the scientists of your 
Northern lab. About 6,000,000 pounds 
of milk sugar, valued at over $1,500,000 
and 12,000,000 pounds of corn steep 
liquor, valued at $284,000, were used in 
its production. That helps too, because 
the former had too small an outlet before 
and the latter was essentially a waste 
product. 

You see how-this thing builds up. But 
you want to know what your bill was 
for the Northern lab’s research? It was 
$100,000 based on salaries and expenses. 

It takes ten plants in the United States 
and Canada, and ten in other countries, 
to supply the demand for penicillin. Here 
is a hundred- million - dollar industry 
based on your investment of $100,000. 
Or, if you want to look at it another way, 
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then the industry capped the climax by 
taking over the brilliant man who headed 
up the mold work, R. D. Coghill, at a 
salary several times what your impover- 
ished Uncle Sam could possibly pay him! 
Of course the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration also moved in to determine that 
proper standards were maintained in lots 
of the drug from different manu- 
facturers. 


But we are concerned here rather with 
finances than with therapy. From Janu- 
ary until June, 1943, only about enough 
penicillin was produced to treat 400 
serious cases. That was 400,000,000 units. 
But in the last five months of 1946, 677,- 
000,000,000 units of penicillin were being 
produced every month, and that’s pro- 
duction in any man’s language. Due to 
increased yields and improved methods 
of production, i.e, the work of your 
Northern Laboratory, the wholesale price 
of the drug dropped from $20 to around 
60¢ per 100,000 units. 


your investment of $45,000,000 in build- 
ing, equipping, staffing, and running all 
four of the Regional Research Labora- 
tories for the first decade of their ex- 
istence, when completed (human values 
aside), has paid a huge profit already. 

You have perhaps read that penicillin 
is losing its power because the germs 
are getting stronger and resist it better. 
There is something to that. But research 
continues, better strains of penicillin are 
being found right along, new methods 
of dosage by tablet or capsule for ad- 
ministration by mouth are developing, 
and a wide field opens for the use of 
penicillin in treatment of plant disease, 
diseases of livestock, and even in effect- 
ing the preservation of certain foods. 

Each of the other three regional re- 
search laboratories can prove that it has 
more than paid for itself. Unfortunately 
we can’t present all the evidence here, 
but keep the fact in mind. 

Your investment paid off, mister. 
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| INHERITANCE 


Harvard Scientist Suggests Rodents 
j May Inherit Earth. 
—Newspaper headline. 


i scientist says, with a wry anes 
sort of mirth, 
i That the mice, not the meek, may in- 
herit the earth, A: 
H And he visions a world with things 
back as they started: 
A desolate sphere from which man} 
has departed. 


i But we'd be remiss if by chance we 
should fail 

Te add this brief note to the earth’s 
tragic tale: 

} When men have their fling with it} 
no longer haunt it, 

i No decent, respectable rodent will | 
want it. 


e 
ONE DOWN 


Make way, Messrs Rankin and] 
H Bilbo, 

Make room in the Congress’s cellar. } 
H Although there’s scant space, 
i Make some sort of a place 

For Senator Kenneth McKellar. 


| 
| 
e 

LONG DISTANCE LENDS | 
| 


ENCHANTMENT 


The American Telephone and Tele-} 
Hgraph Company announces that all} 
restrictions on radiotelephone calls} 
from the US to Moscow have been 
lifted.—News item. 


} 


The news is surprising and splendid, | 
Give A. T. & T. a long cheer, 

Restrictions are finally ended, 

The lines once again are all clear. 

} 


{ have but to lift the receiver 
And utter « number or name; ' 

The centrals will work like a beaver,| 
My call will go straight to its aim.} 






















Some day I shall ask for a party 
And on a few matters enlarge, 
But first, for I’m rather a smarty, 
I'll see to reversing the charge! 


@ 
FROM POLL TO POLL 


According to the latest Gallup Poll, 
President Truman’s popularity is now 
up to 48%. —News item. 


His popularity’s up a bit 
From its recent discouraging low, 
And some there are who are sure 
that it 
Will still somewhat higher go. 


}The people are full of sympathy 
For the burdens he has to carry, 

But still, as it’s very easy to see, 
They’re not yet wild about Harry.| 


! 
HOUSE OF LORD 
Lord Halifax Selis Big Home and | 
Will Live in Stable. 
—Newspaper headline. 


Come shed a warm tear for the} 
Briton, 

Who (thus the implausible yarn) 

By conscience or taxes was smitten 

And gave up his house for a barn. } 


Consider his heart-searing come-down, 
Pride taking a terrible twist, 
(Though, offered a sizeable sum 

down, 
The fellow could hardly resist.) 


Lament if you must. I’m unable, 
Or anyhow coldly decline, 

For I'll wager the Halifax stable 
Is a far better dwelling than mine! } 











The Italian Peace Treaty 


By Luigi Sturzo 


Founder of the Christian Democratic Party of Italy, and author of many well-known books 


EFORE the recent change of Cabinet in Italy, 
Foreign Minister Nenni delivered a message to 
the Ambassadors of the four major powers in 

which he made definite objections to the terms of the 
Italian peace treaty and asked for recognition of the 
possibility that the treaty be modified at a later date 
on the basis of bilateral agreements with the nations 
concerned, under the supervision of the United Na- 
tions. Nenni’s move is to be applauded. The idea of 
treaty revision has received considerable support. 
Colonel Hodgson, the representative of Australia, sug- 
gested such a possibility in connection with the peace 
treaty for Austria, to the foreign ministers’ deputies 
in London, and at the same time he deplored the fact 
that no similar provision was made for the Italian 
treaty. 


Let us recall, in this connection, the case of Hun- 
gary after the first world war. Hungary obtained 
two documents along these same lines: first, a letter 
of May 6, 1920, from Millerand, who was presiding 
over the neace conference, to Count Apponyi, head of 
the Hungarian delegation and, second, a note dated 
June 21 of the same year from the French Govern- 
ment, which was delivered three days later to Count 
Teleki in Budapest. The promises of revision which 
these documents contained were very slender, but the 
precedent set by them was highly important. Stress 
was laid on the need for loyal cooperation on the part 
of all the Central European governments and France 
promised to exert a conciliatory influence among them 
with the purpose of “correcting economic or ethnic 
injustice . . . assuring the protection of minorities,” 
encouraging free commerce and communications, 
waterways, and so on. Moreover it was recognized 
that Hungary had a right to appeal to the council of 
the League of Nations for friendly intervention in the 
question of rectifying the new national boundaries. 
From a diplomatic point of view these documents, as 
we have said above, were not particularly significant. 
Their intention was perhaps to make a face-saving and 
consolatory gesture, which in no way changed the 
terms of the peace treaty. They must also be con- 
sidered, however, as having created a new principle 
or precedent on the following two points: (1) the 
possibility of direct negotiations between a conquered 
nation and any single one of the conquerors and (2) 
the right to appeal to the League of Nations on the 
subject of any obvious injustice in the peace treaty, 


All this is quite in line with Nenni’s note of Jan- 
vary 20, 1947. But this is not all. Italy has a right 
to appeal to the United States on other still more 
definite grounds. 

At the first Pan-American conference. held in 
Washington in April, 1890, a point was established to 
the effect that as long as a treaty of arbitration was in 
force the principle of conquest was inadmissible in 
American public Jaw. This was a first step on the 





DE GASPERI 


Italy Continues to Suffer Heavily in the 
Post-War Period 


part of the powers present at the conference. And at 
the seventh Pan-American conference held at Monte- 
video in December, 1933, the point was amplified and 
defined by Article 11 of the Constitution, which stipu- 
lated as ; general principle an obligation not to recog- 
nize territorial acquisitions and special privileges ob- 








The Italian Government made a strong 
appeal this week for the revision of the 
terms of the peace treaty which the Big 
Four propose to impose upon the long-suffer- 
ing Italian people. In this article Don Luigi 
Sturzo, one of Italy’s most respected elder 
statesmen, offers criticisms of the treaty 
which can serve as the basis for discussion 
of changes which are urgently needed if 
there is to be peace rather than new seeds 
of war, and resurgent Fascism. 

If Italy is to be condemned to impoverish- 
ment, not only Italians but Americans will 
suffer. It will be the American taxpayer who 
will pay the deficit created by the terms of 
this atrocious treaty—including reparations. 
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tained by armed force, diplomatic threats or any 
other coercive means. 

“National territory is inviolable and cannot be 
the object of military occupation or any other 
measure of force imposed by another nation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for whatever motive, and 
even if only temporary.” 

Kor half a century the United States has followed a 
policy of not recognizing conquests by force. This 
policy had its climax in the Atlantic Charter, where 
it was stated that the signatories “have no wish for 
territorial changes unless they are consonant with the 
freely expressed will of the people concerned.” 


n + * 


I; is obvious that the territorial concessions to France 
and Yugoslavia imposed upon Italy by the present 
peace treaty are contrary to the principles of American 
public law. The Italian Government should ask the 
President of the United States whether the Senate's 
ratification of the Italian peace treaty is to safeguard 
these principles or to mark their abrogation. In other 
words, whether on the basis of the Montevideo declara- 
tions. Italy has or has not a right to ask for revision 
of the treaty’s territorial clauses. 

It may be objected that the Montevideo Convention 
of 1933 was confined strictly to the nations of the Pan- 
American Union. But the text we have quoted above 
does not limit the non-recognition of territorial con- 
quests to the contracting parties. Rather, it sets up 
a political principle for the nations of the Americas 
which is extensible to other nations as well. The prin- 
ciple is one of public law, not merely one of reciprocal 
agreement. It does not create among nations which 
did not sign the Convention a diplomatic or juridical 
obligation, but it makes it incumbent upon the nations 
of the Americas to stick by the principle and see that 
others stick by it. Otherwise no general principle, but 
only a mutual guarantee would exist. 


As things are now the United States has assumed 
a share of the responsibility for the transferal of Ital- 
ian territory to France and Yugoslavia without any 
consultation of the peoples concerned, but simply by 
right of conquest. It is, then, reasonable to ask whether 
the United States can deny Italy the right to request 
revision in the name of the principle which has been 
violated so flagrantly? The United States Senate can- 
not ratify a treaty contrary to one of the basic prin- 
ciples of public law in the western hemisphere. Italy 
has every right to make such a request. 

There is another point to be made. Article 72 of 
the Charter of the United Nations declares that: “The 
organization and its members, in pursuance of the pur- 
pose set forth in Article 1, must act in accordance 
with the following principle: The organization is 
hased on the principle of equality of sovereignty 
among all ils members.” 

Now it is a fact that the clauses of Part IV of the 
lialian peace treaty concerned with military, naval and 
air forces limit the sovereignty and impair the inde- 
pendence of Italy. To be sure, Article 46 states that 
every one of these clauses “shall remain in force until 
modified in whole or part by agreement between the 
Allied and Associated Powers and Italy or, after Italy 
hecomes a member of the United Nations, by agree- 


ment between the Security Council and Italy.” But 
the wording of this article is far from clear; it allows 
for the hypothesis that such an agreement may never 
be reached. I agree that until Italy actually enters 
the United Nations the victorious powers may prefer 
not to modify in any way these military clauses. But 
when the time comes, let us hope soon, for Italy to 
join the organization it must do so on an equal foot- 
ing with the other members. This juridical status must 
not be weakened by a refusal to allow Italy to seek 











GIANNINI 
Leader of the Neo-Fascist "Common Man" Party 


an agreement on military affairs with the Security 
Council. 

There is danger of just such a refusal because the 
Council requires unanimity among the first great pow- 
ers and a veto on the part.of any one of them would 
suffice to defeat Italy’s purpose. It would seem, then, 
right and opportune to ask the four powers that drew 
up the treaty,and whatever other nations are concerned, 
for a statement to the effect that Aricle 46 of the treaty 
is not intended to keep Italy in a state of lasting 
juridical inferiority in case it requests the abolition 
of the military clauses. Such a request could not pos+ 
sibly aim at rearmament, but would serve to ensure 
Italy equality with the other members of the United 


Nations. 


It is my belief that no Italian can sign the peace 
treaty unless he receives satisfactory answers to the 
questions we have discussed above, concerned with: 
(1) the right to appeal for revision of the treaty; (2) 
the application of the principles laid down at Monte- 
video in regard to territorial acquisitions; (3) the 
right to full and equal sovereignty dependent on the 
abolition of the treaty’s military, naval and air clauses, 
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American Radio on the Make 





OW long is the present scandal 
H of radio to continue? When are 

we going to have order and 
decency on the air? Why do we stand 
for the shameless prostitution of broad- 
casting that now insults the intelligence 
of America? Here is the greatest and 
most miraculous invention of this modern 
age degraded to the low level of mere 
advertising. A great art used disgust- 
ingly for the exploitation of soaps, chew- 
ing gums, soft drinks, tocth pastes, laxa- 
tives, digestive tablets, vitamin pills, and 
cigarettes! 

Have we no imagination that we do 
not realize what is going on? Let us 
change the scene a bit, and take a look 
at ourselves! 

~ * ce 


Here we are sitting in the vast audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
listening to an inspired performance 
of Wagner’s “Die Goetterdaemmerung.” 
Ths curtain has just fallen on the sub- 
limities of the Siegfried Funeral March. 
Before we can awaken from the spell 
of this tragic music, a man appears 
upon the stage, and he says in dulcet 
tones, “I want to remind you, ladies and 





gentlemen, that this performance of 
Wagner's immortal opera is given by the 
kind permission of the Grape Fruit 
Syrup Company, manufacturers of the 
famous Grape Fruit Syrup, a laxative 
for the middle-aged. Contains no chem- 
icals, no abrasives, no steel shavings or 
iron particles. Just a smooth, easy- 
going syrup. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, Mr. Saltina and the Metropolitan 
Orchestra and Opera.” 

Or we are attending a lecture at the 
Town Hall by one of the great inter- 
national scholars of the world. The 
speaker is discussing the critical situ- 
ation in Europe and Asia—famine, civil 
wars, the atomic bomb, the impending 
doom of civilization. He has been talk- 
ing fifteen minutes, when suddenly he 
stops and says, “Pardon me, ladies and 
gentlemen, if 1 pause for a brief word 
from my sponsor, the maker of Elephant 
Elegant Cigarettes.” Whereupon there 
steps onto the platform a smirking young 
man, with a voice as smooth and glossy 
as his slicked-down hair, and he begins, 
“It is my pleasant duty to remind you 
that this lecture is givyn under the dis- 
tinguished sponsorship of the world- 
famous cigarette which I have the honor 
to represent. A cigarette as soft as an 
elephant’s tread, as sinuous as an ele- 
phant’s trunk, as gentle as an elephant’s 
disposition. The only cigarette that does 
not burn out the throat and destroy the 
tissues ‘of the heart. Smoke Elephant 
Elegants. And now, Professor Smith!” 

Again, we are sitting in a theatre. 
The third act of “Hamlet” has just 
ended. Instantly there comes a voice 
from the wings, “Attention, ladies and 
gentlemen!” And there sound the jiggy, 
jumpy voices of a quartet of singers: 

“Hamlet is a ham. 

He plays for Uncle Sam. 

But O, the best and sweetest jam 
Is Jones’s Currant Jam.” 

Ridiculous? So it seems! Impossible? 
One would think so! But it’s precisely 
this sort of thing that is going on all 
the time on our radios. In saying this, 
} am not thinking of the cheap and 
empty programs that debauch the air 
through most of the hours of day and 
night—the soap operas, the jazz or- 
chestras, the innumerable and_inter- 
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LISTENERS 
AND THE 


HUCKSTERS 


By John Haynes Holmes 


minable crooners, and jokers, and quiz- 
zers. On the contrary, I have in mind 
the high-class programs that help to 
redeem the modern radio from utter 
futility and disgrace. Some of these 
programs are free of the curse of spon- 
sorship, but these only prove more 
impressively the rule that elsewhere 
prevails. 

What goes on the air today, from 
highest to lowest grade productions, goes 
as a medium of commercial advertising, 
The finest art we have is debased to the 
vulgar uses of selling goods. Years 
ago the patent-medicine man was a na- 
tional institution. Armed with his Indian 
remedies, and accompanied by a Negro 
songster or female costume dancer, he 
would set up his platform in the village 
square and start his entertainment. When 
the yokels were gathered in sufficient 
numbers, the medicine man would begin 
his sales talk, which was the chief busi- 
ness of the occasion. It is this kind of 
fakery which has now been taken over 
by the radio on -a-vast scale and with 
stupendous mechanical equipment. Into 
millions of homes, the medicine man 
enters. with his artists, gadgets, and 
cures. At our very fireside he sets up 
his stand and emits his chatter. And 
the best as well as the worst talent of 
our time serves as the paid agents of 
the hucksters. : 


* * * 


Serving the Hucksters 


UT we are told that we can’t have 
the radio under any other conditions— 
that the sponsors furnish the money 
that brings us the music and the lectures 
we want to hear! The radio has to live, 
doesn’t it? To which we may well reply 
in the famous words of Voltaire, “I don’t 
see the necessity.” There are some of 
us who turn off our radios rather than 
endure the irritation or sheer boredom 
of the sales talks. 

But granted that the huge radio in- 
vestment has to be supported, it simply 
is not true that the only way to secure 
this support is to turn the whole busi- 
ness into a cheap advertising agency. 
England has the best radio in the world 
—yes, she has!—a radio free, for ex- 
ample, of the vast variety of sheer silli- 
ness that degrades our American radio. 
And not a moment of God’s time or a 
ripple of God’s air is given over to 
tooth pastes, soaps, and laxatives. The 
English radio is supported by the people 
who enjoy it—a small tax on every re- 
ceiving set in the land. And its manage- 


‘ment, like that of an opera house, a 


theatre, or a college, is in the hands 
of experts whose prime business it is 
not to make money, but to offer high- 


——=SOCIAL ETHICS IN THE COMMUNITY ence 


John Haynes Holmes, well-known student of contemporary social problems, 
has been pastor of the Community Church since 1907. He is the author of many 
volumes which have aroused much interest, and not 





in 1935. 


science. 








infrequently, 
“The Revolutionary Function of the Modern Church” ; 
“Marriage and Divorce”; “Palestine Today and Te- 
“New Wars for Old.” A play by the ver- 
satile Dr. Holmes, “If This Be Treason,” was pro- 
duced by the New York Theatre Guild in New York 


In addition, Holmes has written for many 


morrow”; 


s 


publications, and has spoken in many theological and 
social pulpits. 
tinues to be integrated admirably with social con- 


grade entertainment and instruction. In 
this country, characteristically, we made 
the initial mistake of regarding radio as 
a private enterprise rather than a public 
service, and we have been paying the 
price ever since. And such is the force 
of habit, it may be too late to change 
our system. 
*” Ls we 


We Can Act 


Bor is there nothing that can be done 
to save, or at least to improve, the 
situation? Caught unwittingly in the 
trap of commercial exploitation, must 
we forever remain the victims of the 
money changers? Yes, if we are spine- 
less jellyfish. But not if we are free 
citizens who know the power of public 
opinion in a democracy. 

There is, for example, in Washington, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Why should not this responsible 
body take action? Not to censor, least 
of all to suppress! There must be no 
violation of basic civil liberties in our 
handling of this problem. But to set 
standards and offer counsel in matters 
in which the people need and are en- 
titled to guidance! I see no reason why 
the Government should not do with radio 
broadcasting what it has long done with 
food under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act—namely, protect the public from 
poison and adulteration. Why not a 
monthly report as to what the stations 
are doing, and how they do it? Station 
XYZ is running low-grade programs, 
with a minimum of entertainment and a 
maximum of advertising, and the adver- 
tising is vulgar in tone and questionable 
in honesty! Staion WRXQ, in contrast, 
is presenting excellent programs, and 
commercials are negligible. This is the 
sort of judgment that might be given— 
the same kind of judgment that must 
at bottom prevail with the Commission 
in granting or withholding licenses. 
This judgment should be published as a 
regular service of information, and not 
used merely as an occasional ground of 
official action. 

Failing relief from the Government, 
why should not private groups of citi- 
zens band together for mutual protec- 
tion? Consumers’ cooperatives have long 
since established laboratories for the 
examination of the character and quality 
of manufactured goods, and on the basis 
of these analyses they publish regular 
monthly bulletins clearly differentiating 
inferior from superior grades. A similar 
service in the radio field should be en- 
tirely feasible, and would be of price- 
less value. The stations’ programs might 
not only be studied and depicted from a 
factual point of view, but rated as well 





healthy debate. Among these are: 


His message of ethical morality con- 

















in order of merit, or demerit, as Class A, 
B, C, or D. This would enable listeners 
to know instantly what stations to tune 
into, and what stations to avoid. And 
the stations themselves would be a thing 
worth watching! 

Then, there are the artists—the speak. 
ers, singers, orchestral conductors, actors 
and entertainers! Why should they con- 
sent to be used as so many “come-ons” 
to attract an audience for a lot of 
cheap advertising propaganda? Doctor 
Koussevitsky, of the great Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for example — why 
should he ever have served as a “barker” 
for the circus tent of Allis-Chalmers? 
Is there not something degrading in the 
spectacle of a singer like Marian Ander- 
son, or a violinist like Fritz Kreisler, 
sitting silent while a trained seal juggles 
the slogans of the Bell Telephone? Even 
Information Please seems _ instinctively 
to apologize for suspending its enter- 
tainment while its patrons are sum- 
moned to listen to plugs for the Parker 
Pen. 

] speak with some feeling about this 
vadio traffic in artistry, because I have 
myself on occasion spoken under spon- 
sorship, and listened to the trade twaddle 





floated on the air by my sponsor. The 
experience has always seemed to me to 
be humiliating—as was intuitively ree- 
ognized by one sponsor who carefully 
shut off the studio from hearing the 
commercial palaver as broadcast to the 
helpless world without! And always I 
have tortured myself on these occasions 
with the question as to why I should do 
this thing. Why, on the contrary, should 
I not adhere rigorously to the standard 
imposed when I speak as a minister of 
religion? For religous services on the 
air, let me point out, are the one type 
of program still unprostituted to adver- 
tising. Not yet have the radio stations 
dared to take over the prayers and 
praises of the church, and brazenly an- 
nounce: “God has been listening to the 
worship of the Reverend Smith Jones, 
by kind permission of Wheat Whams, 
the perfect breakfast food, which we 
know you all ate for breakfast this 
morning. If not, go to your neighbor- 
hood grocer tomorrow and get a large 
economy-size package of Wheat Whams, 
the perfect breakfast food. And now, 
God, we turn the microphone back to 
Dr. Smith Jones.” 

Why should not all artists and speakers 
thus insist, after the example of the 
church, on being relieved of this sort 
of thing? Why should they not join 
together, like musicians in the Musicians’ 
Union, and lay down the terms of their 
own broadcasting? No commercial spon- 
sorships, no trade talks, no intrusions 
or interruptions of any kind! Would this 
banish all high-class progiams from the 
air? I doubt it! It’s amazing what 
might be done by the common action of 
those who hold in their own hands the 
monopoly of talent in this country. I 
think of Raymond Swing, who had long 
been irritated by having his fifteen- 
minute commentary on the news of the 
day broken into midway by his sponsor 
with a sales talk, and what he did to 
emancipate himself. It was in the early 
period of World War II, and nightly he 
writhed in agony under the incongruity 
of the earth-shaking events which he 
had to report, and the utter trivialities 
of his sponsor’s material. Finally there 
came the terrific day in 1940 when 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Poems By William Carlos Williams 








HIS DAUGHTER 


Her jaw wagging 

her left hand pointing 
stiff armed 

behind her, I noticed: 


her youth, her 
receding chin and 
fair hair; 

her legs, bare 


The sun was on her 
as she came 

to the step’s edge, 
the fat man, 


caught in his stride, 
collarless, 

turned, sweating, 
toward her. 


PICTURE OF A NUDE IN A 


MACHINE SHOP 


and foundary, 
(that’s art) 
a red ostrich plume 
in her hair: 


Sweat and muddy water, 
coiled fuse-strips 
surround her 
poised sitting — 
(between red, parted 
curtains) 
with the right leg 
(stockinged) 
up! 
besides the point— 
at ease. 


Light as a glove, light 

as her black gloves! 

Modeled as a shoe, a woman’s 
high heeled shoe! 





THE RED-WING BLACKBIRD 


The wild red-wing black 
bird croaks frog 

like though more shrill 
as the beads of 


his eyes blaze over the 
swamp and the od— 
ers of the swamp vodka 
te his nostrils 





—the other leg stretched 


out 
bare 


(toward the top— 


and upward) 
as 


the smeared hide under 


shirt and pants 


stiff with grease and dirt 


is bare— 
approaching 

the centrum 
(disguised) 


the metal to be devalued! 


—hbare as 


a blow-torch flame, 
undisguised 
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The Case of Dismal Lightness 


Reviewed by SAUL BELLOW 


THE MEMORIAL. By Christopher 
Isherwood. New York: New Direc- 
tions. 294 pages. $2.75. 


in The Memorial, disintegrate, 

after the first war, in a fashion 
with which we are by now familiar. The 
old order crumbles; the new shows its 
chaotic face. The manor becomes mere 
stone and old lumber; the older genera- 
tion lapses into nostalgia, lingers on in 
paralsis, withers; night clubs, auto- 
mobiles and totalitarian parties get 
astride the spirit of the younger; the 
masses become sullen and socialistic. 
These are things we have come to know 
fairly well. If we were Chinese we 
might put them all into a single ideo- 
graph and spare ourselves the labor 
of writing novels. Even in this early book 
Mr. Isherwood takes our acquaintance 
with these phenomena so much for 
granted that he guides us with minimal 
clues. A mere intimation is enough for 
us. His writing is laconic and neat. 
Except for the short section he devotes 
to Cambridge undergraduate pranks— 
raids on henhouses, stolen road-signs, 
furious speeding—it is perhaps too per- 
fectly in keeping with the subject. 
Through all the moods of his characters 
from gay to suicidal his touch remains 
light and this persistent lightness is, in 
the end, the most dispiriting thing about 
The Memorial. We are not pushed or 


_—. 


+ HE Vernon family and its friends, 


hauled, we are rolled with light teuches 
closer and closer to anguish and the 
grave. 


[ suppose it could be argued that such 
lightness is a true contemporary ex- 
pression of tragedy. One might say that 
the facts in a novel like The Memoriot 
are so overwhelming and grossly tragic 
and have already shocked us so many 
times that they can no longer affect us 
in themselves, no matter how they are 
rearranged or explored dramatically. 
And so tragedy, as much tragedy as is 
possible for us, must pass into style. 
Style becomes the tragic comment, and 
sardonic lightness, coolness, pertness the 
very essence of heroism. We are en- 
guifed, but as we pass one another in 
the flood we may at least exchange quiet 
smilies full of heartbreak. 


But this awful, dismal lightness does 
not seem to be a result of a heroic sup- 
pression of pain before the facts. It is 
really a manner of averting a full con- 
frontation of them. The. assumption 
that we know them is an appeal to a 
sophisticated common level. We know 
them barely. We should learn them 
more deeply from the author. He, on 
his part, should have met the expense 
of mastering them. It does not benefit 
us much to review them again and again 
unless our aim is to have them stylized 
more sharply so that we can view them 
with increased sophistication. The touch 
therefore is a substitute for an embraco 
of the facts. However light, it never- 


theless is a touch and causes irritation 
and smarting. This kind of writing, 
instead of conducting us by a new path 
to tragedy, delivers us to howling bore- 
dom, our demonic enemy. 

In Goodbye to Berlin Isherwood gets 
beyond the ideograph and approaches 
his characters with considerable energy, 
but they themselves do not stand very 


confidently on the high polish of his 
irony. Goodbye to Berlin is also a light 
book on a serious theme. The trend in 
writing seems to be following the trend 
in industry. The heavier our woes, the 
lighter our products become.. The 
century of great wars is also the 
century of cellophane and nylon, alumi- 
num and light gases. 








Daily Worker Inspires a Novel 


Review by L. M. WHITE 


PIPER TOMPKINS. By Ben Field. 
Doubleday. 302 pages. $2.50. 


Iv the midst of the current Stalinist 
controversy over “Marxist” literature, 
Ben Field stands in an enviable spot. 
Master of the most pedestrian style in 
proletarian prose (no small honor) Com- 
rade Field slaps out his novels between 
Daily Worker assignments and keeps a 
weather eye on the Party line. Thus, 
safeguarded from becoming a successful 
writer or even a good one, he has for 
years been a model of the obediant intel- 
lectual who submits all manuscripts to 
the CP National Committee’s cultural 
commission for approval. His latest 
opus Piper Tompkins would be recom- 
mended reading for the John Reed Clubs 


if they were still in existence. Piper, the 
hero, enters the scene, a Jack Londonish 
individual who blossoms into heroic 
stature under the gentle influence of a 
union leader who also reads the Daily 
Worker. To recruit Piper, the obliging 
Worker reader even offers his daughter 
to Piper who seduces her thus “Then he 
saw her eyes ... in the darkness they, 
gleamed enormous, as if someone were 
standing some distance back with a jack 
light. He took her face in his hands, 
and one by one, he kissed her eyes from 
which the tears were flowing.” 


The cultural commission, which 6 
ligves that no author can live by bread 
alone, must have loved that one, As @ 
novelist, Field is still a good, standard, 
reliable and competent Worker reporter. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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India in Turmoil 


; Reviewed by LOUIS FISCHER 
DIVIDED INDIA. By Robert Aura Smith. New York: Whittlesey House. $3. 


and OWI chief in India during the late, lamented war, does not wish to divide 


Revo AURA SMITH, former foreign correspondent of the New York Times 


India. He resists “the pernicious theory that India can be or ought to be 
divided.” There are differences, to be sure, between Hindus and Muslims, and the 
author takes pleasure in elaborating on them without showing too clearly whence they 
came. But he fears the vivisection of India and the establishment of a Muslim state 


or Pakistan in the north-western and 
north-eastern frontiers of the country. 
Why? “The partition of India,” he 
writes, “and the initiation through 
partition of a period of struggle for 
advantage, might very easily set up a 
situation in India in which a_ power 
vacuum would be created. The Soviet 
Union is not insensitive to such power 
vacuums within reach of its borders.” 
But that is not the only ground. In 
the near future, Russia would be too 
weak and too preoccupied with domestic 
problems as well as with European prob- 
lems to become involved in India. Any 
foreign nation—be it Britain or Russia 
or anybody—that attempts to dominate 





India will have several million rampag- 
ing tigers by the tail and will be 
dragged helplessly through the dark, 
dank jungle until relieved by death. The 
veal sin and danger of division is that 
it would defer the progress of India for 
decades; it would represent an unearned 
victory tor the reactionary, landlord- 
dominated, Jinnah-led Muslim League 
which wants to rule a feudal theocracy, 
another Iran or Afghanistan. 

The British Cabinet mission which 
went to India last summer categorically 
rejected Pakistan and published a crush- 
ing argument against the idle scheme. 
England cannot now adopt the expedient 
of Pakistan without disavowing its own, 
best self and disappointing its best 
friends in all countries, including India. 

Mr. Smith adduces a mountain of 
cogent evidence, to show the Muslims 
cannot launch or wage a civil war. They 
can only make trouble which will hurt 
them and others without advancing the 
cause of the Muslim community. He 
therefore urges the Muslims to join the 
Indian union. But, as a concession to 
them, he suggests that the union be 
“Joose-jointed and flexible.” 





This means, he admits, “the sacrifice 
of the idea of a strong, fully empowered, 
solidly controlled government at the 
center. In point of theory, the Hindus 
have much to support their contention 
that a weak government means a weak 
India.” Not only Hindus take this view. 
Every progressive Indian with any un- 
derstanding of what is happening in the 
sick world knows that India needs a 
federal authority with enough resources 
and influence to undertake the task, dif- 
ficult even in the best circumstances, of 
moving India quickly towards a _ bet- 
ter life. 

Mr. Smith, concretely, champions the 
thesis that “residual sovereignty” (be) 
vested in the units in any federation 
rather than in the federation itself. 
“That,” he says, “was the compromise 
that was effected in the United States. 
It was eventually resolved (in the 
United States) through a broad legal 
interpretation of the implied powers 
that were delegated to the federation. 
Some similar procedure may be neces- 
sary in India.” 

Certainly, after the modern experi- 
ence with totalitarian dictatorships, all 
democrats fear the omnipotent federal 
government. That is one extreme to be 
avoided. An equally perilous alternative 
is a disjointed confederation of units at 
odds with on another, refusing to col- 
laborate in national construction, levy- 
ing conflicting taxes, customs duties, etc., 
and competing for chaos. This would be 
meat for an Indian Hitler or a Muslim 
Mussolini. 

Both extremes should be shunned in 
the interests of Indian and international 
democracy. Indian provinces and states 
ought to receive broad autonomy, in 
fact the broadest autonomy compatible 
with the prosperity and progress of the 
nation. 

As long as the Muslim leaders insist 
on Pakistan there can be no compromise. 
But once they accept the principle of 
Indian union a system could easily be 
erected to satisfy natural sectional, com- 
munal, and racial aspirations while al- 
lowing the federal government sufficient 
powers to make all Indians healthier, 
wealthier and happier. 
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Hotel Duane 


lay it down. 





OWEN J. ROBERTS 
1519 MORRIS BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Rittenhouse 6-0650 


Louis Fischer, Esq. 


237 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

My dear Tischer: 

I started and finished “The 

Great Challenge” over the weekend. 

As I went farther in it I could not 

The earlier portions of 
it are interesting, but the later 
portons are as vital and convincing 
pieces of writing as I have ever read. 
You have done a great service to your 
fellow Americans in setting down in 

, such clear and vigorous fashion facts 
and conclusions every citizen, old and 
voung, ought to know and to ponder. 


Cordially yours, 


Owen J. Roberts 
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Of Growing Misgivings 
Reviewed by JOHN FARRELLY 


STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR. Edited by Chi-Chen Wang. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 158 pages. $2.50. 


HIS is a book of sixteen short stories by thirteen writers, edited with an introduc- 

! tion by Professor Chi-Chen Wang of Columbia University. Because of the general 
reader’s unfamiliarity with Chinese writers and their traditions, such a book must 
appeal as a curiosity, and it is regrettable that the editor didn’t recognize this and 
provide certain relevant information and interpretation in a longer (than three page) 
introduction. Lacking this, we can only consider the collection as a report on life in 
China during the years 1937 to 1942. An account of the matter of the stories must be 


monotonously familiar to anyone who 
has been reading the newspapers for 
the past ten years. These are stories of 
the invasion and occupation of China, 
of guerrilla warfare, partisan activities, 
quixotic exploits, humdrum work, and 
the loyalties and treacheries which de- 
fine character under such circumstances. 
The stories are arranged chrono- 
logically and fall into two groups. The 
first were written in what the editor calls 
“spirit of hope and faith” in a “unified 
China,” and are concerned with the 
peasant-soldier’s life and exploits. The 
later stories were written under the in- 
fluence of “growing misgivings” and 
(political) “lassitude and despair.” They 
are concerned with the personal situa- 
tions of “writers and intellectual work- 
ers” (incidentally, civilians,) and in them 
the war is present obliquely, as the 
condition of life, or perhaps as_ the 
precipitating factor in a personal crisis. 
They are by far the best in the book. 
The early stories, about the war as 
the activity and the soldier as the char- 
acter, share the flaws of most war 
stories. First, they are written real- 
istically as straight accounts of a human 
situation where all the old motives 
operate through the familiar homo 
sapiens. But war is an abnormal] situa- 
tion, and as an activity and an environ- 
ment it must be considered under the 
aspects of al] the human elements which 
are not in it: the comforts, privacies, and 
independence, women, the family and 
domestic relationships, ambitions, re- 
sponsibility, employment. Personality is 
absolutely secondary; in fact it is dis- 
counted and survives only as eccentricity. 
The second flaw in such stories is that 
the human values are simplified to the 
tactica] value of allegiance, and the 
stories are written, more or less express- 
ly, from a partisan point of view. The 
sanctions invoked in judging conduct 
are determined simply by the Cause, 
and from the Cause any action at all in 
these tales receives its. significance; 
dramatically, a monotonously exagger- 
ated significance, like action motivated 
by and judged from a religious view- 
point. In the sight of God all men are 
equal, and as one of the writers in this 
hook puts it, “if it is shed for the sake 
of the country he loves, the blood of 
anyone is equally valuable.” Maybe, but 
it is a value which doesn’t count for 
much in fiction, and only counts at all 
if the reader is passionately involved on 
the side of the writer, that is, susceptible 
to propaganda. Most of these early 
stories were written by unknown writers 
under the impulse of an intense common 
belief, and their work is honest and 
direct, but such work is effective only 





FOR THEM WAR CONTINUES 
WARD 20. By James Warner Bellah. 
Doubleday. 160 pages. $2.00. 


Tuere has been a plethora of senti- 
mental] books dealing with the wounded 
in the war; obviously Bellah has set out 
to paint a hard-bitten yet penetrating 
picture of what goes on in a military 
general] hospital and he doesn’t want any 
bathos slopping over his typewriter. He 
has with considerable competence woven 
a smal] cast of characters, all maimed 
or blinded soldiers, around the stage of 
the surgical ward and the total impact 
is more than often staggering. Here is 
a GI who screams at two morbid visitors 
who ask him how he lost his leg; here 
is a vet who muddles through to a dis- 
torted socia) consciousness, embittered 
by his wounds, and here are men of all 
races without women and desperately 
conscious that few women will want 
them. 





under the pressure of special circum- 
stances, and when the occasion for propa- 
ganda is past, as at the end of the war, 
the motives fade in the stories and they 
become colorless and boring, like an old 
poster. 

The introduction mentions the Chinese 
writers’ “professed aim of reaching the 
masses,” but the reach is an harrangue 
in the name of a common plight, while 
the appeal in the later stories (of “grow- 
ing misgivings”) is to a common intelli- 
gence, humor, and cultivated percep- 
tions. The only masses the author will 
reach here are ones which share these 
personal qualities: 


WE SPEAK 
FOR FREEDOM 


Announcing 
A Lecture Series 
For California 
sponsored by the Motion Picture 


Alliance for the Preservation of 
American Ideals 


MEETINGS HELD AT THE 


WILSHIRE EBELL 
THEATRE 


4401 W. 8th STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Remember 
These Dates! 


* 
Tuesday Evening, March 11 
SIDNEY HOOK: 
The Meaning of 
Freedom: 
US-USSR 


Tuesday Evening, April 29 


WM. HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN: 


Europeans Choose 
Freedom—when 
they can! 


o 
M. P. A. FORUM 


c'o The Motion Picture Alliance 


For further details, write to: 


159 So. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 














Too Carefully Protected 


Reviewed by HELEN SCHLEGEL 
THIRTY STORIES. By Kay Boyle. New York: Simon and Schuster. $3.50, 


back to the taut and the perfect (always her word) in the best of her story 


R ECENTLY, the name of Kay Boyle has been a sign for lamentation. Looking 


collections—“*Wedding Day,’ “The Crazy Hunter,” and “The White Horses of 
Vienna”—those who had remained faithful at the shrine of the golden sentence were 
dismayed by her Frenchman in combat who neither died nor lived. They pointed, quite 
in public, to her personal burdens, to the urgencies of the long road home, and insisted 
that the Midas-touch scenarios were but more of the horrors of war. For those, after 


all, no one could be held responsible. 


All of which was true, but the truth went deeper than any of them cared to admit, 
and this truth Miss Boyle herself seemed indifferent to hide. War or no war, the 
perfection had years before ceased to startle or to move; the faultless rhythms, the 


purple formations of response and shock 
and memory, even in her most well- 
intentioned stories, had the fear in it 
and the holding-back which subsequently 
made her the belle of the New Yorker. 
One often wondered why it was that 
Kay Boyle, even at her flawless best, 
when the insight and. knowledge were 
cupped in the lean, competent hands and 
were set down almost as an act of love, 
never once convinced you wholly that 
this was more than a test of her 
competence. 

It is too simple to say: but this is all 
the short stevy can do or be; it can but 
evoke the image of a single gesture, 
register a pulsation, an emotional tic, 
cove: it with the brilliance of a flash- 
bulb and dazzle you, for the moment, 
into belief. From this definition it fol- 
lows that only a novel can enclose an 
experience and a resolution, a world 
which is complex and made actual.. But 
the short story, as the opposite of such 
completeness, has become such only rec- 
ently in its fashioned outlets. This is 
whit it has been, too often, in the hands 
of craftsmen like Kay Boyle—it is the 
consistent and repetitious proof, pro- 
tested far too much, that their instru- 
ment is infallible, that it can perform 
endless cireumlocutions of language and 
image which never, never get out of 
hand. It can always be relied upon to 
produce the startling image at the open- 
ing of “Wedding Day: “The red carpet 
that was to spurt like a hemorrhage 
from pillar to post was stacked in the 
corner.” 

It can sensualize the moment of per- 
ception, give it anguish and grace: 

“The wind was lifted off the bunches 
of white feather from the milkweed pods 
that had burst dry and floury in the 
September night. It was taking the 
ripe milkweed seeds with the cotton 
crowning them and blowing them over 
the crust of the prairie. First it was 
this, a simple rising and falling of the 
breath as the tufted seeds went, and 
then as the fold of the wind opened on 
fold, out they came in a tide, leaving 
the empty husks rattling and hissing 
like snakes behind them.” 

Beautiful, yes, but always too care- 
fully protected. The short story, used 
in this way, is also never quite con- 
ceived. It can focus upon a jealous 
father, a lonely governess, the sudden 
death of an unrealized lover, collabora- 
tionist, frightened and neglected chil- 
dren, athletic adultery. But only rarely, 
in these stories of Kay Boyle which she 
has chosen to preserve in this volume, 
does the gorgeous texture cease to im- 
press you and the feeling begin to 
persuade. 

There is a mistake which the New 
Yorker makes, more foolish than Kay 
Boyle could ever be. For its self-induced 
paresis of the heart has eaten its way 
into the very language of the stories 
now: the purple sentence and tempo evn 
be a kind of commitment, to one’s own 
fascination with words if nothing else, 
and the basic Madison Avenue formula 
allows no such indulgence. Occasionally 
Kay Boyle’s people will speak and be- 
come real. The woman who appears 
over and over in her stories, as a diplo- 
mat’s wife or a doctor’s wife or seeing 
her man off to war, is lean and fleshless 
and long-legged. She moves with un- 
believable angularity that is neither 
awkward nor attractive, loves skis and 
horses with a passion she would never 
give to a human being, and always leads 
by the hand poised children who speak 
with exactly her precision. Even this 
woman, more intelligent but as anti- 
septic as a fashion-magazine model, oc- 
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casionally breaks into a life that is per- 
mitted for the moment. It will probably 
end in a well-behaved cliché, but one 
can sense better possibilities. 
Sometimes, there are stories by Kay 
Boyle which forego the myth of lean 
desire, and astound you with the compe- 
tence of her vision, and these are the 
ones which are remembered. The mad 
old English couple in “Keep Your Pity,” 
dry and blasphemous, are as touching 
as ten of her stereotyped heroines. And 
in the beautiful story from The White 
Horses of Vienna”—“Your Body is a 
Jewel Box’—where madeness is a hide- 
ous tragedy, and yet revives those in- 
volved in it through the pity of the 
contact, sex is not a rhythmic chess- 
game but a confusion and coarseness, 
too. Had Miss Boyle included more of 
such work, had she preserved “The 
Crazy Hunter” and thrown out the tire- 
some gadgets, one might have felt some 
value in the fact of this collection. As 
it is, this is only another of the recent 
lamentable volumes by Kay Boyle. 
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Brazilian Visit 
Reviewed by STEPHEN NAFT 
IN A CHANGING BRAZIL. By Elsie 
Noble Caldwell. New York, 1946: 
Richard D. Smith: 198 pages, tlus- 
trated. $3.00. 


I; you wish to go to Brazil in a hurry 
for a two-weeks’ vacation and have no 
time or inclination to read a_ serious 
book about that country, Miss Caldwell’s 
book may give you what you want. If 
you later intend to compare your im- 
pression with the personal impressions 
of that lady, it might even be quite in- 
teresting. The author touches slightly 
on almost every subject, and you can 
find passages about the history of the 
country, its races and race problems, 
love and family life, flirting, clothes, 
amusements, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
a glorification of the overthrown dic- 
tator Getulio Vargas, who now tries to 
come back with the help of the Com- 
munists. About Vargas she writes: “His 
name and works will prove an inspiration 
to his country for generations to come, 
and history will accord him the honors 
due to a man high on Brazil’s long list 
of patriots.” 

She also has an original and inade- 
quate way of explaining the cause for 
the importation of Negro slaves into 
Brazil. She explains it by the theory 
that the “Indians were too proud to 
work as slave laborers and rebelled.” 
They were just too proud. 
never occurred to her to ask herself why, 


It probably 


except in the inaccessible jungles in the 
interior, the Indians have almost en- 
tirely disappeared—having been worked 
to death or exterminated, after which 
the Portuguese began to import Negro 
slaves. 

The book reads like a pleasant chat- 
tering of personal experiences with many 
I’s on every page, as if told to other 
ladies at a social tea. There are about 
twenty photos, rather poorly reproduced, 
but no index. 


Heirs to the European Debacle | : 


- 


Reviewed by EVELYN SHEFNER 
CHILDREN OF VIENNA. By Robert Neumann. EF. P. Dutton and Co. New York, 


1947. $2.75. 


HESE children of Vienna have much in common with the bands of roving child 

I outlaws that sprang up accompanying the powerful social displacements of the 
Russian Revolution. They are the legitimate heirs of the European debacle: 
miraculous survivors of the extermination centers, remnants of Hitler Jugend, babes 
in arms whose mothers have been “liberated” and spirited away by the invading armies. 
Ensconced in a Lower Depths sort of hideout cleverly concealed beneath a pile of bomb 


rubble, they found a small common- 
wealth resting on the wits and talents 
of each member, at perpetual guerilla 
warfare with the entire adult world— 
drawing no lines of ideological discrimi- 
nation among the representatives of the 
three great armies whose boots crunch 
by on the sidewalk overhead. 


In a city gutted of all moral sanction, 
where life has been reduced to an in- 
decent scrambling among the ruins for 
the basic materials of existence, they are 
perhaps the supreme realists and its se- 
curest citizens. Not that life comes easy 
for these child pimps, thieves, prosti- 
tutes; but having planted their feet on 
the uttermost bottom they have achieved 
a dignity of balance yet to be acquired, 
one feels, by the incorrigbly naive grown- 
men and women whose pre-war child- 
hoods have burdened them with mis- 
leading images of trust and security. 


Wise beyond their years, they have 
little to learn and nothing to unlearn. 
Th+ facts of life hold no surprises for 
adolescent girls who can say, “I think 
rape is so mean. It’s just because they 
don’t want to pay... .” And if “Yid,” 
the nimble-fiingered Jewish boy who 
picked the pocket of the SS guard who 
murdered his father at Oswiecim has 
also memorized the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter, one suspects (and one’s 
suspicions are later verified) that this 
surprising fact has been dictated by 
reasons of plot, and has little bearing on 
the vision of life the author is attemp- 
ting to create. 


Into this rock-bottom paradise temp- 
tation steps one day in the person of the 
Rev. Hosiah W. Smith. An American 
Army Chaplain, and a Negro, a man 
capable of warmth and social indigna- 
tion, the Reverend has stopped by to 
leave sandwiches and tracts counselling 
spiritual uplift. He stays to plant the 
perilous seeds of hope. In a scene of 
savage comedy, easily the most success- 
ful in the book, the Reverend is stripped 
of food, cigarette lighter, handkerchief, 
buttons, laxative tablets—any edible or 
negotiable object by the children, mad- 
dened by the prospect of material wealth 
his uniform represents, 


It is at this point, however, when the 
plot begins to quicken, or rather to gal- 
lop, that the most wide and unseemly 
cracks are revealed in the conception of 
the book. The Reverand Smith, who has 
floated through the action like an exotic 
black angel, lacking the weight to settle 
into a real character(“Wind was in his 
movements, the great flow, the great old 
river. . . . His voice was an Ole Man 
River determines to risk his 
pai..fully acquired position and life sav- 


voice’) 





glimpse them here. 


the dead. 
for “Unser Seliger Adolph.” 


water for them to hold. 





WORDS AND OUR WAYS 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS 


3—Silly 
An economist could write a history of England around the word silly. Its 
growth suggests the changing attitudes of the people toward labor. We can merely 


The word silly, earlier seely, is the same as the German selig, meaning blessed. 
Some pious folk still use such expression as “My mother selig,” in speaking of 
A current German joke, quoted in the N.Y. Times, says that USA stands 


When the Normans, after the Conquest in 1066, became lords of England, 
they seemed to the Anglo-Saxons to live a life of the blessed. They never had 
to work, just hunt and play and feast. Theirs was a silly (blessed) lot! 

(s the lords enjoyed themselves most when doing least—or so it seemed to 
the laborers looking on from below—the word silly took on the meaning of (dle. 
It kept this sense for a long time, sometimes with the added connotation of useless, 
This meaning appears in “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” in 1798, where 
Coleridge speaks of “the silly buckets on the deck,” as there had been no rain- 


With the Industrial Revolution came a sense of the dignity of labor. Also 
the notion (at times true) that there is a job for every man fit to hold it. If, there- 
fore, a man was idle, he was in all likelihood a bit empty-headed or foolish, And 
this is the meaning of silly that has survived, | 





ings in a mad dash to smuggle the chil- 
dren into Switzerland. The attempt is 
frustrated—one needn’t inquire how— 
and the children defeated and scattered. 
But before this occurs, their extreme 
hopelessness has been underlined by their 
conceptions of the benefits of this new 
life:from the dream of the fifteen-year- 
old gitl who would like to become a vir- 
gin, to the musings of “Yid,” groping 
towards a form of ethical relations: 
“Something quite new. One could sell 
sugar, and it turns out it is really sugar, 
rot chalk from a building site. ... You 
peddle cocain, and the fellow sniffs it up, 
and you can stand by and needn’t run 
away because it is just a bit of white 
flour.” 

It is difficult to say just how success- 
ful the anthor might have been with his 
material had he contrived less, and at- 
tempted more. One feels Children of 
Viennu contains the germs of a reward- 
ing novel that might have come alive 
had the author aimed at a greater den- 
sity and saturation of his people and 
symbols, and had the plot run fess 
smoothly grooved and oiled. As it is, the 
fight is lost almost at the beginning by 
the cheapness of such deliberately shock- 
provoking effects as “In the basement 
you would not see the shadows under his 
eyes. There was so much black shadow 
under them, it was like a girl after a 
liberation by two dozen soldiers. .. .” 

It may be enlightening, in view of tha 
book’s curiously non-novelistic — tech- 
niques, that a version is being planned 
siriultaneously for. the French stage. 
Adaption (or is it the other way 
around?) should be simple and -economi- 
cal. Only one set will be required, action 
is already so pared down as to consist 
of little more than stage directions, and 
most essential not a character is intro- 
duced nor an event transpires that is 
not neatly tied up and accounted for by 
the end. Such ambidexterity might well 
be applauded by the wise children of 
the text, but a first-rate novel dealing 
in a large way with their plight,, and 
its implications for the world, has yet 
to emerge. Children of Vienna at least 
points to the richness and immediacy 
of the vein. 


Walking in a Dream 

® Isabel Bolton’s novel, Do 1 Wake or 
Sleep’, is enjoying unusual success for 
so sensitive a work, After starting slow, 
the book is now selling at the rate of 
1,000 copies a week. Much of the credit 
for increased sales is given to a rave 
review by Edmund Wilson, whom: the 
authorities are trying to characterize er- 
roneously as a not-so-shy pornographer. 
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Stout: Legislation and Industrial Peace 


(Continued trom "ce Three) 

the membership of the union but also 
the employers. In the New York coat 
and suit industry, there are several local 
craft unions who have organized a Joint 
Board. If that Joint Board is not per- 
mitted by law to function and the locals 
are denied the right to consult with each 
other, there would have to be at least 
seven contracts, each negotiated by a 
diferent local and covering the workers 
of the different crafts employed in the 
same shop. The manufacturer would be 
subjected to sever independent negotia- 
tions, some involving not more than one 
or two workers in a craft. Local unions 
would violate the law if, as they do 
now, they reconcile their own differences 
regarding proper labor standards or 
agreed upon a single set of rules ac- 
ce} table to them as well as to their 
employers. 


“Moreover, employers have frequently 
demanded that the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union sign the col- 
lective agreement as a guarantor of 
faithful performance. Our International 
has never hesitated to act as a guarantor 
because it has always been able to con- 
sult with its local unions and their mem- 
bership and their Joint Boards and Dis- 
trict Councils, and because it has always 
been able to participate in 
affecting the terms to be included in 
these agreements. But if the proposed 
bill should become law, the International 
would never guarantee the performance 
of a local contract in the formulation of 
which it could not legally take part. 
Without this guarantee, employers may 
resist making contracts exclusively with 
local unions. Instead of industrial peace, 
we would have a new type of industrial 
strife.” 


decisions 


* * * 


Dusinsxy opened his testimony with 
a preliminary lecture that served for the 
first time to put the real problem of 
peaceful industrial relations into their 
proper focus. This is what he said: 

“Organized labor, with all its short- 
comings—and it has some—has made a 
great contribution to the American way 
of life. It has created the American 
standard of living; it has been a con- 
structive force in stabilizing industry; 
it reduced work hours, and established 
fair conditions of employment; it has 
raised the wage structure of American 
industry, benefiting not only wnion 
members, but non-union workers as 
well; it performed miracles of produc- 
tion during the war; it has played an 
increasingly important part in com- 
munity activities. 

“Its most precious possession is the 
right to strike. It is because of this 
right that so much progress for the 
workers and for America has been made. 
To be sure, in some cases it resulted in 
inconvenience to the public. But that is 
one of the things that must be endured 
in a democracy, if we wish to preserve 
the very basis of democracy itself. ... 

“The major cause for the important 
strikes after VJ Day was the preserva- 
tion of the workers’ living standards 
and the maintenance of real purchasing 
power. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has pointed out that almost 90 percent 
of those strikes were caused by disputes 
over wages, hours or other working 
conditions. The facts are that a larger 
percentage of the work force participated 
in strikes in the year of 1919, after 
World War I, than after VJ Day. In 
1945, about 12 percent of the work force 
was involved in strikes, and about 15 
percent in 1946. By contrast, about 
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21 percent of the workers participated 
in strikes in 1919. 

“Labor has been violently attacked 
for those strikes. However, few words 
of condemnation were leveled against 
industry when it conducted ‘sitdown’ 
strikes to swell profits, or when Big 
Business refused to accept defense con- 
tracts until Congress passed the Tax 
Amortization Law. There was no such 
campaign against the cattle raisers who 
sabotaged the Government and the meat- 
hungry people or against businessmen 
who withheld their products until they 
were able to obtain exhorbitant prices. 

“Anyone could have foreseen, that 
with the release of wartime tensions 
and controls, a period of readjustment 
in labor-management relations would 
occur and that some strikes would be 
unavoidable. Similar developments oc- 
curred in every postwar period. The 
underlying cause of these strikes has 
been and still remains the economic in- 
security of the workers. And _ the 
obvious solution of that problem lies in 
measures that would remove or minimize 
that insecurity. Yet, not a single one 
of the labor bills before your Committee 
is directed to that end. 

“Instead, the proposed legislation, if 
enacted into law, would render organ- 
ized labor impotent: it would prove 
detrimental to the best interests of our 
country; it would be a step in the direc- 
tion of weakening our economic system; 
it would be a body blow to our de- 
mocracy. ... 

“The true answer to the labor prob- 
lem is twofold. 

“First, Congressional action to make 
the lives of the American people eco- 
nomically secure. 

“Second, real collective bargaining 
sucod as the International Lladies 
Garment Workers Union has achieved 
in the ladies garment industries. That 
wasn’t easy; that didn’t happen over- 
night. It required maturity. It was 
achieved through education of both 
Jabor and management through day to 
day dealings in good faith over a period 
of years. 


“Gentlemen, you can’t legislate 


maturity!” 








Greeks -- Our Friends 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


and much of her grain comes from the 
provinces of Macedonia and Thrace, 
which are coveted by Sovietized Yugo- 
slavin and Bulgaria. If Greece loses Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace, Greeks will starve, 
cr be forced to crawl in behind the iron 
curtain. That would mean the end of the 
Greeks as a free people. 


To put the Greeks back on their feet, 
and give them the standard of living 
which will guarantee their independence, 
will require a great deal of money. The 
alternative, doing nothing, will lose us 
the best friend that we have in Eastern 
Europe and the best example of trans- 
planted Americanism that there is any- 
Where. 

Practically speaking, what we must 
do is to make a place for Greece in our 
economic system. This means credits to 
help restore her merchant fleet; it means 
providing a steady market for the Greek 
tobacco crop; it means loans, spread 
over many years and on a generous scale, 
to help raise the Greek standard of liv- 
ing; besides the contributions we al] can 
make as individuals. 


Either the United States must take on 
the responsibility for Greece, or the So- 
viet Union sooner or later will do so by 
force. If we weakly keep hands off, we 
shall have lost a unique oportunity to 
prove the value of American friendship. 
And the new Communist chieftains of 
Eastern Europe, the Titos and Dimi- 
trovs, will be able to strengthen their 
anti-American propaganda. 


Contributions to help our friends the 
Greeks may be sent to Greek Way Relief 
Asséciation, Inc., 221 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Natioa} sub-committees of the S.D.F. 
and S.P. met in further sessions on 
Socialist Unity, Feb. 8-9, in New York. 
... Petitions to Congress on amendment 
of the immigrations laws will soon be 
presented to Congress. Signed petitions 
are coming in ‘aily, but many more are 
needed. . . . New Jersey: State Commit- 
tee meets March 16 in Newark. Friday, 
Feb. 28: Eleanore Levenson speaks on 
“The Battle for Palestine’; March 7: 
Patrick Quinlan on “Inside Spain To- 
day.” at the Essex House, Clinton Ave. 
and Broad St. Annual Eugene V. Debs 
Dinner on Saturday, March 29. Speakers: 
Henry Jaeger and August Claessens. ... 
New Brunswick: August Claessens will 
speak Mareh 14 for the Workmen’s 
Circle Branch 208. . . . Boston, Mass.: 
August Claessens speaks in this vicinity 
on March 23. 

NEW YORK CITY 

May Day Celebration: A joint com- 
mittee of the S.D.F. and S.P. is calling 
a conference to be held March 15th, 2 
p. m., at 7 East 15th St., to enlarge its 
membership with representatives from 
tra unions, fraternal and other groups 
and prepare for a large and impressive 
May Ist celebration in the Manhattan 
Center. . .. City Central Committee will 
meet Wednesday, March 5. The newly 
elected officers are: Matthew L. Metzler, 
chairman; Joseph A. Weil, vice-chair- 
man: Bernice Benedick, recording secre- 
tary. Members of City Eecutive: Alger- 
non Lee, B. Lilienbloom, Morris Wald- 
man, Eli Rosenblatt, Meyer Levenstein, 
Joseph Leventhal, Louis P. Goldberg, 
Theodore Schapiro, Bruno Rother, Emil 
Bromberg, Jonah A. Viliatzer, Benjamin 


Kaplan, Sarah Rutes, Julia P. Shain- 
blum. .. . Esther Friedman speaks for 
W. C. Branch 420-E, Parkchester Vil- 
lage, Bronx, on Friday, Feb. 28... 
Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 
SD.F. Branch in the Amalgamated Co- 
operative Houses, Bronx: Meeting Mon- 
day, March 38rd, 8:30 p. m., in the Eng- 
lish Room, Building 7. Speaker, George 
Goe: “The Situation in Trieste.” Special 
Jecture Friday, March 7th, 8:30 p. m., by 
Liston M. Oak, man. ging editor of The 
New vweader: “What I Saw in Poland.” 
Women’s Afternoon Forum, Tuesday, 
March 4th, 1:30 p. m., at the Rand 
School. Elias Tartak: “Britain’s Battle 
for the Middle Way.” ... Coming Din- 
ners: To Joseph D. Cannon at the Hotel 
McAlpin, Saturday, March 15th, 6 p. m.; 
auspices of Reunion of Old-Timers. To 
Nathan Chanin on Friday, Feb. 28th, 
8:30 p. m., at the Hotel McAlpin; aus- 
pices of a special committee. To A. 
Vhilip Randolph, May 17; auspices of 
Reunion of Old-Timers. To Isaac M. 
Shiff, June 7; auspices of Old-Timers, 
S.D.F. and W. C. Branch 665, ... West 
Side Forum: Friday, Feb. 28th, 8:30 p. 
m., at the clubhouse, 150 West 85th St. 
Speakers: August Claessens, Irwin Da- 
vidson, N. Y. State Assemblyman; Harry 
Fleischman, national secretary of the 
S.P. Topic: “Does the United States 
Need a New Party?” Joint auspices of 
ths Upper West Side branches of the 
S.D.F. and S.P.... Parness Branch: 
Annual dinner and symposium, Satur- 
day, Mareh 1, at the W. C. School, 202 
East 93rd .St., Brooklyn. ... August 
Claessens speaks at The Group, 150 
West 85th St., on Sunday, March 2nd, 
8:30 p. m. Topic: “Can We Preserve 
Individual Liberty in a  Colleetivist 
Society ?” 
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The New Leader is offering a special subscription com- 
bination of three great features at the same low price. 


For Only Three Dollars a Year 


each new subscriber is entitled to receive: 


I—FIFTY-TWO REGULAR ISSUES 
THE NEW LEADER 


containing comprehensive, interpretive and analytical articles as well as news 
scoops on all important problems of the day. 


2—TEN FREE SUPPLEMENTS 
WORLD EVENTS 


bulletin turns the spotlight on the trouble spots of the world, and 
the necessary background material to interpret the news of the day. Thousands 
of our readers have attested to the usefulness of this supplement which has 
recently, featured reports on the general European situation, on the Balkans 
| and on Spain. 


3—A FREE COPY OF ONE OF 


the rarest kinds of books: sharp, satirical, sparkling verse: RICHARD ARMOUR’S 


brilliant book of verse, 


“LEADING WITH MY LEFT" 


With uncanny psychological insight, and ulmost surgical skill he has written 
into this volume a commentary on the world’s sin and foibles, 


It is a book for every thinking man and 
woman in America. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER NOW! 
BEFORE YOU FORGET, 
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ENGLISH STOCK | 


DONALD WOLFIT in “KING 
LEAR,” “AS YOU LIKE IT,” 
“THE MERCHANT OF VEN- 
ICE,” and “HAMLET” by 
William Shakespeare, and “VOL- 
PONE” by Ben Jonson. Presented 
by Hall Shelton. At the Century 
Theatre. 

What seems a typical road com- 
pany has come over from England, 
to show us a season of Elizabethan 
plays. Shakespeare for the un- 
sophisticated. 

A toss of the head at the Lambs 
Club, a snap of the fingers at 
Equity, and you could assemble as 
competent a cast. Even he that 
heads it would seem more at home 
before audiences unused to the 
theatre. 

Such enthusiasm unspoiled by 
sensitivity goes best in comedy. 
Donald Wolfit’s Bert - Lahrish 
Touchstone wags along gaily en- 
ough in “As You Like It,” and 
Rosalind Iden is a comely hoyden 
when the Rosalind of the play is 
dressed as a boy: Crowds of school 
children in the audience were hav- 
ing a good time. There may also 
be fun in this company’s “Volpone,” 
as it is a dramatic caricature; at 
the time of this writing, Jonson's ; 
plav has not been shown. 

Far different is the the case with | 
“King Lear.” This calls for the | 
most delicate handling. Indeed, 
Charles Lamb has said that “King 
Lear” cannot be seen on the stage, 
because when properly done it stirs 
the audience to too great horror. 

Donald Wolfit wolfs it indeed. 
From the start, he goes at his part 
so vigorously, twitching his beard 
with nervous fingers, not hinting 
but howling the later insanity— 
that within five minutes the au- 
dience’ capacity for feeling is worn 
through. From then on, one 
watches, one endures, with increas- 
ing discomfort. 

Yet “Lear” is a great play, with 
thoughts for our own era. “’Tis 
the time’s plague, when madmen 
lead the blind!” Has this remark 
ever been more pertinent than in 
our century? 

Glimpses of a great drama may 
be had, in the stock-company over- 
acting of the present company from 
England. 
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P.S.—As I anticipated,’ “Vol- 
pone” (to be reviewed next week) 
proved livelier and more enjoyable 
material. The broad strokes of 
Wolfit and his company fit this 
broad satire. 

J. T.8. 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday Eve., March 1, at 8:45 


Sunday Afternoon, March 2, at 3:00 
Conductor: Walter Hendl 





Soloist: Witold Maicuzynski, 
Pianist 
“Classical” Symphony ......Prokofieff 
Piano Concerto No. 3 
IND mimo. iccccenrsnns Rachmaninoff 
Don Juan Strauss 
Prelude to “Die Meister- 
SHIRA?” * cies eaten Wagner 


Tuesday Evening, March 4, 
in Worcester, Mass. 
Conductor: Leopold Stokowski 

Thursday Evening, March 6, 

at 8:45 
Friday Afternoon, March 7, 

at 2:30 
; Conductor: Bruno Walter 
Soloist: Zino Francescatti Violinist 
“Prometheus” Overture. Beethoven 
| rt in G major (“Ox- 





ford”) B&H No, 92 vce Haydn 
Violin Concerto ........ .Mendelsohn 
Symphony No, 4 crccccccrsecsornsees Brahms 


Ballet Theatre —NDue Soon 
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?S$. HUROK'S ORIGINAL e 

BALLET RUSSE OPENS —— activity along the In ‘Warner r Comedy 
AT MET. MARCH 20th News of the Nation: Blizzard 


The Original Ballet Russe, Col. 
W. De Basil, director general, 
opening a limited spring engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, beginning March 20, S. 
Hurok has announced the twelve 
complete programs scheduled dur- 
ing the ten days through March 29. 

Twenty-one ballets will be 
offered featuring “Pictures at an 
Exhibition” which on Tuesday 
evening, March 25, will receive its 
first presentation at the Met since 
its New York bow with the Inter- 
national Ballet in December 1944. 
It is choreographed by Bronislava 
Nijinska to the famous Moussorgs- 
ky score and has decor by Boris 
Aronson. Two “Giselle” perform- 
ances starring Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin are listed for opening 
night (Thursday, March 20) and 
the following Thursday, March 27. 


AT EMBASSY 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 

Films of the explosion that 
rocked Los Angeles are being 
shown in the new program at all 
Embassy Newsreel ‘Theatres. In 
the wake of one of the worst ‘dis- 
asters in the city’s history which 
shattered a downtown  electro- 
plating plant and near-by build- 
ings, 15 persons are dead and over 
100 injured. 
——~ Foreign Affairs: Germany: Pri- 
vate films of Eva Braun, Hitler’s 
wife, unearthed and released by the 
U. S. Army, reveal Adolf and his 
Nazy playgirl in Hitler’s mountain 
retreat at Berchtesgaden. Eva does 
some acrobatics and swims, while 
murder and world war raged 
throughout the world, Hitler and 
his Eva found time to play. Eng- 








land’s Royal Family enjoys deck 
sports and other ship activities 
while enroute to South Africa. 
Athens, Greece: The United Na- 
tions mission sifts charges of 
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hits New York and buries under 
l1l-inches of snow, the heaviest 
snowfall in 6 years. Nine men who 
led America’s armed might to vic- 
tory receive degrees at Columbia 
University. 22 die when crack ex- 
press train jumps rail near Altoo- 
na, Pa. At Lake Success, N. Y.: 
Speaking in English, Russia’s 
Gromyko summarizes Russia’s ob- 
jection to the United States plan 
for Atomic Control. New Orleans: 
Mardi Gras parade acclaimed by 
thousands. Golden Gloves finals 
thrill boxing fans. 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 

The newest 20th Century-Fox 
Technicolor musical, “The Shock- 
ing Miss Pilgrim,” starring Betty 
Grable and Dick Haymes, and in- 
troducing a hitherto unpublished 
score by the late George Gershwin, 
is in its third and final week at the 
Roxy Theatre. 

The all-star show, headed by the 
star of the screen, Peter Lorre, 
with Evelyn Knight, radio singing 
star, and Gil Lamb, comedy star 








third and final week. 


Paramount presents 


aulette Goddard 


healed Corey 
Arleen Whelan 


MITCHELL LEISEN 


PRODVCTION 
Produced by CLAUDE BINYON 
Directed by MITCHELL LEISEN 


ite Pecoore,/ 


JOHNNY LONG * 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Featuring 


FRANCEY LANE : THE BEACHCOMBERS 
* Tex Mulcahy 


JOAN EDWARDS 


LEWIS & VAN 


BUDDY LESTER 


DON BAKER at the organ 


Floyd Sullivan 


TIMES SQUARE 


Midnight Feature Nightly 





Dane Clark and Martha Vickers in 
a scene from “That Way With 
of motion pictures, is also in its | Women,” which is in its final week 
at the Strand Theatre. 
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New Paramount Show: New Price Scale 





“SUDDENLY ITS SPRING" 








At Brooklyn Paramount 





Eddie Bracken and trio of beauties 

in a scene from “Ladies Man,” 

which shares the screen at the 
Brooklyn Paramount. 


Ist IN PEOPLE'S SONGS 
SPRING PROGRAM AT 
TOWN HALL MARCH Ist 
Blues in the “Chicago” and 
“New Orleans” traditions will be 
heard on the same_ program 








Conte, 


At R.K.O. 


James Cagney, Annabelle, Richard | Strand Theatre, 
and Frank Latimore in a 
scene from “13 Rue Madeleine” at 


R.K.O. Theatres. 





AND NEW STAGE 
SHOW ON VIEW 

With the opening of “Suddenly 
It’s Spring” the New Paramount 
Theatre puts into effect its new 
price scale with a minimum of 55 
cents from opening to 1 p. m., tax 
included, from Monday through 
Friday. Believing that the drastic 
price reduction from a former 
opening scale of from 70 to 95 
cents until 1 p. m. will bring out 
an early rush of entertainment 
-|bargain shoppers, Managing Di- 
rector Robert M. Weitman will in- 
crease the staff of ushers from 
forty to seventy and has requested 
a special police detail; Doors will 
open at 8:30 a, m. 

In dropping the morning admis- 
sion price as much as 58 percent, 
the Paramount will also make 
lesser reductions in its late after- 
noon and evening prices. The cut 
in admission prices, the first by a 
major movie house on Broadway, 
results from a six months study of 
attendance. 

Fred MacMurray and Paulette 
Goddard are the stars of “Suddenly 
It’s Spring.” Supplementing the 
screen presentation is an in person 
show featuring Johnny Long and 
his orchestra, Joan Edwards, song 
stylist from radio’s “Your Hit Pa- 
rade;” Lewis and Van; and Buddy 
Lester, the “Comedy King of 1947.” 


3rd WEEK FOR "THAT WAY 
WITH WOMEN" AT STRAND 
“That Way With Women,” War- 
ner Bros. comedy romance, is now 
in ith third week at the New York 





Dane Clark, Martha Vickers and | 


Sidney Greenstreet are co-starred | 
in the new film, with Alan Hale, 





Bi}i Broomzy, Memphis Slim and 


from Chicago to appear at Town 


at Midnight.” 


nation. «Alan Lomax, nationally- | tenth 


Jore, will act as “narrator.” 


THEATER PARTIES 


| All) trade unions and fra- 
ternal) organizations are _ re- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 








The March 1 midnight Blues The 
session jis the, first in People’s|adaption of the play 
Songs spring program of American | Raphaelson, 
folk music concerts which will} Youth” 
bring to New York concert audi-| made into films. It tells the amus- | 
enceh folk artists from all over the | ing story of a couple who, on their | 
wedding 


and 


plus 


whose 


Eddie 


Marriage” 


Saturday night, March 1 when Big BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
Sonny Boy Williamson come in HOLDS OVER SHOW 

2 f ) rv A second week of Loretta Young | ing roles. 

Hal] with New York Jazzmen Sid-|and David Niven in “The Perfect| The accompanying “in person” 
ney Pechet, James P. ohnson and | Marriage” fates | 
Pons Foster in “Honky Tonk Blues |«[adies Man” now at the Brooklyn | 
Paramount Theatre. 
Perfect 


Bracken in 


Craig Stevens, Barbara Brown and 
Don McGuire in principal support- 


In English Film 





Margaret Lockwood and !an Hunter in a scene from “Bedelia” 


at 


the Victoria. 





“THE BEGINNING OR 
THE END" HELD OVER 


AT CAPITOL 
“The Beginning Or The En 


now in its second week at the | 


Capitol Theatre. 


MGM’s drama of the world’s | 


most astounding achievement 


atomic energy included the pick of , 
the studio’s contract list. Brian 


Donlevy, Robert Walker, Be 
Tyler, Audrey Totter and | 
Cronyn head a cast that ine 
212 speaking. parts. 

The accompanying stars-in 


son bill headlines MGM. singing 
stars Kathryn Grayson and John- | 


nie Johistons Nat Brandwynne 


his Orchestra; satirist Paul Regan, | 
and dancers Perry Franks 
Janyce. 





jschow headlines Claude Thornhill | 
and his Orchestra, with the danc- | 


is an/jing Di Gatanos and comie Bob! 





by Samson | Hopkins. Martha Vickers and Alan 


“Accent 


“Skylark” were also 


, L é anniversary, dis-| Charles 
known. authority on American folk | cover that they are not as happily | Opera star, Eve Arden, Philip | 

married as their friends and rela-|Reed, John Qualen and Terry Kil- 
tives have been led to believe. 
ot ae —— 
“SONG OF SCHEHERAZADE™ “Vole the 
AT CRITERION THEATRE 


Criterion Theatre presents Uni- | 


versal - International’s Technicolor | | — 
musical adventure, “Song of Sche.|| SECRET HITLER EVA BRAUN 
herazade.” F IL M S = 


on | Hale are added attractions to the 


}“in person” show. j 





Kullman, Metropolitan 


j burn. 

| Walter Reisch directed and 
original screenplay 

;which was produced by Edward 

Kaufman. : 
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(Continued from Page One) 
already insufficient food supply had to 
be allotted to millions of Russian sol- 
diers, whose presence was necessary not 
8 much for the security of Russia’s 
borders as for the creation of a great 





empire, for the subordination and hold- 
ing in obedience of a number of medium 
tana small nations. An army consumes 
| proportionately more than. the civilian 
population. The Soviet army in Eastern 
Europe meant both: a heavy burden on 
the food economy of the nations con- 
cerned, and at the same time an-aggra- 
vation of the food crisis in Russia, 
where the kolkhozes were suffering from 
+2 manpower shortage. After the huge 


_} toll of killed and crippled exacted by the 


war, and while the Soviet army was 
being maintained as the numerically 
greatest army in the world, Russian 
agriculture has-been operated to this 
day mainly by woman and child labor. 





Tractors and machinery were often 
put out of order during the war and 
could not be repaired; horses had proudly 
and foolishly been supplanted by ma- 
thines in the 1930’s. The result was 
linevitable: the first drought brought 


j 
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Dallin: Drought or Man-Made Starvation 


about an acute lack of grain, not to 
speak of such luxuries as meat or fat. 
The scant distribution of food by UNRRA 
was a great relief under these circum- 
stances. 

Political aims have always been upper- 
most in Soviet thinking; they have al- 
ways prevailed over concern for the 
well-being of the individual. If large- 
scale projects, such as the creation of a 
Soviet sphere in Europe, required great 
Soviet armies inside and outside of 
Russia, the inevitable hunger had to be 
taken in stride. Today, rations are 
being cut throughout the Soviet Union; 
whole regions are bare of food reserves, 
and the kolkhozes must again “volun- 
tarily” deliver to the Government gran- 
aries what little food they still possess 
for their own members after having 
fulfilled their mandatory quotas. The 
Soviet press has not published any 
figures concerning the 1946 harvest. 
This secrecy is part of the iron-cur- 
tain system. The well-informed London 
Economist reports that the harvest 
yielded only fifty percent of the normal 
output. What this means today is ob- 
vious. What this will mean in the com- 


ing months until the next crop is har- 
vested may be a serious catastrophe. 


But political aims prevail. In 1946, 
France needed wheat: Soviet grain was 
promptly offered! This was to signify 
the growing friendship between Stalin’s 
and Thorez’ countries, and all other con- 
siderations had to be discarded. When 
the Soviet grain arrived in Marseilles, 
the French Communist press hailed it 
with enthusiasm. Only afterwards did it 
become known that the grain was sold 
to France at a price even higher than 
that of Canadian wheat. For Russia this 
meant an exchange of much-needed grain 
for French gold. But what of it—Franco- 
Soviet friendship “was on the march... .” 


Then UNRRA entered the picture and 
did a great job in alleviating extreme 
famine. and in so far it deserves grati- 
tude. But viewed objectively, the great 
UNRRA action was little else than US- 
Canadian economic backing of Soviet 
politica) drives inside and outside of 
Russia. Wherever the local governments 
conducted hasty or unwise reforms, 
wherever the fury of expelling millions 
of former citizens was raging, wherever 
a government was near collapse because 
of its policy, UNRRA came fo the rescue 
and in its magnanimity remained in the 


background, while allowing each Com- 
munist government to reap the credit. 
If nothing happens in the political 
constellation of Europe, this state of 
things wil] not cease in 1947. If nothing 
happens, starvation is not yet at its 
end. If nothing happens, UNRRA or 
its successors will have to become a 
permanent institution in time of peace. 





“The government of the Union, then, 
is emphatically and truly a government 
of the people. In form and in substance 
it emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them and are to be exercised 
directly on them and for their benefit,” 

—John Marshall. 
om 
“I speak the password primeval, | give 
the sign of democracy, 
3y God! I will accept nothing which all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 
—Walt Whitman. 





“There is an extraordinary report 
current in Washington that an impor- 
tant document that was to have been 
published by a columnist has come 
inte the hands of the State Depart- 


ment.” —London Punch. 
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Steinberg: CIO Starts to Clean House 


(Continued fr Page Five) 
the national union structure as the result 
of a frontal, all-out war on the Com- 
munists in the CIO. 

However, in the light of the current 
grass-roots rebellion against the party- 
liners, Murray’s stand is strengthened 
immeasurably. Now for the first time 
he can accept this ferment as an en- 
couraging and meaningful mandate to 
initiate stronger action against the 
party-liners than he has to date. He 
should realize by now that further anti- 
Communist rebellions would undoubtedly 
result from an unequivocal delineation, 
for the benefit of the membership at 
large, of the contending forces in CIO. 
He can make an important move in this 
direction by cleaning out of the CIO 
News all remnants of party-line in- 
fluence and by sending Len De Caux and 
Lee Pressman to Union Square on per- 
manent leaves of absence. He can avoid, 
in the future, such moves as his endorse- 
ment of the Matles-Emspak machine at 
the time of the last UE convention. 

And yet, the positive contributions 
Murray has made are too infrequently 
credited to him. For example, at the 
first convention of the Murray-chartered 
Utility Workers Union at Atlantic City, 
a constitutional clause bearing his ap- 
proval was adopted which bars Com- 
munists from membership in the union 
and bans them from holding office. It is 
ironic that in this instance, Murray, 
in so far as the voting results are due 
to his behind-the-scenes floor leadership, 
went far to the opposite of his usual 
pussy-footing. According to the consti- 
tution of the union, even if at any future 
date Communists should break with the 
Party, they are permanently barred from 
holding office in the union. This is a 
clause of an obviously undemocratic 
character with which few supporters of 
democratic trade unionism can be in 
agreement. Also largely by-passed is 
Murray’s move some time ago reduc- 
ing Harry Bridges’ regional area, and 
the transfer of this territory to anti- 
Communist Irwin De Shetler on the West 
Coast. And certainly it must not be 
forgotten in any balancing of the books 
in this regard, that despite the equivocal 
wording of the CIO convention resolu- 
tions that Murray supported, they were 
the basis for considerably important and 
unequivocal action against CP’ers in the 
CIO in those instances where party-line 
insurgents succeeded in their campaigns 
for implementation of national CIO 
policy. 

* * * 

In recent weeks a new development has 
occurred which is central to the entire 
problem of the future of the internal CIO 
fight to purge the union of party-line 
influence. This is the move that the 
Daily. Worker has loudly entitled the 
drive of the wreckers to secede from 
the CIO. Actually, at present, the de- 
termination to bolt is localized in the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 
Members of this union have, on numer- 
ous occasions, declared that they were 
cheated out of victory by fraudulent 
balloting and counting in the last union 
election in which Reid Robinson was 
narrowly returned to power. These 
unionists are emotionally justified in 
protesting the kind of leadership that 
Robinson has given them, but from a 
political standpoint, nevertheless, are 
acting unwisely. The drive to rid the 
union of Robinson is at its strongest now 
and it would be an error of the most 
lamentable sort to abandon that fight. 


~e 


These rank-and-filers who are fighting 
for democratic trade unionism can take 
courage from the recent victories of the 
Block faction in the UE which were 
previously reported in the first half of 
this article. The democratic UE op- 
ponents of the Matles-Emspak machine 
have declared unequivocally that they 
are in the fight for keeps. In this context, 
it is interesting to read the letter that 
James Carey, secretary-treasurer of na- 
tional CIO, and former head of the UE, 
sent to Julius Emspak after the appear- 
ance of a malicious story in the UE News 
which asserted that union-wreckers—as 


the CP views them—Carey and the Block 
faction favored secession from UE, a 
deliberate misstatement of fact. 

Because the existence of this letter is 
not widely known, it is reprinted here in 
its entirety. 

: January 8, 1947. 

Mr. Julius Emspak, Editor 

UE NEWS 

11 East 51st Street 

New York 22, N.Y. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

“The UE News of December 28, 
1946, displayed on the back page a long 
story in which my name appeared. The 
method of presentation was as typ- 
ically phoney as anything ever done 
by the Hearst press. 

“If the other alleged facts in the 
story dealing with the affairs of Local 
411, of which I have no knowledge, are 
no more accurate than the statements 
made about me, our UE membership 
cannot be said to have a trade union 
paper; the membership is merely on 
the mailing list of a partisan hand bill. 

“The issue betwen me and the pres- 
ent UE leadership goes solely to the 
proposition that our great Interna- 
tional Union has become known as a 
transmission belt for the American 
Communist Party. Instead of demon- 
strating concern about the reputation 
of our union, the officers have delib- 
erately fostered the impression that 
the UE is a left wing union wedded to 
the C.P. line. One does not success- 
fully oppose the Communists by acced- 
ing to the Communist desire that oppo- 
sition be withdrawn. I have urged, as 
you know, that the way to straighten 
out the temporary shortcomings of the 
UE and its present leadership is to 
work within the UE. 

“The article on page 12 of the UE 
News of December 28 presented no 
evidence in support of its allegation 
regarding myself for the simple rea- 
son that there is no evidence. The bur- 
den is on the UE NEWS to retract its 
obvious vicious suggestion that I or 
anyone associated with me urges seces- 
sion from the UE. Should it fail to do 
so, other steps will be taken to get the 
facts to the UE membership.” 

Fraternally yours, 
Signed JAMES B. CAREY. 

A similar letter sent by Harry Block 
to Emspak reiterates Carey’s charges 
and voices that same kind of determina- 
tion to rid the UE of party-liners which 
is giving the totalitarian-puppet leader- 
ship sleepless nights. 

“In a recent edition of the UE 
NEWS under date of December 28th 
there appeared an article using my 
name and that of the UE members 
for Democratic Action. In this article 
you state that ‘Carey-Block Factional- 
ists Lead Secession Plot in New Jer- 
sey.” 

“This article so far as Carey, Block 
or the UE members for Democratic 
Action is nothing but a pack of lies 
and is so written to cover the mistakes 
made by the officers of the Interna- 
tional Union and the officers of District 
Four. The same action hides the ac- 
tions of members of the organizational 
staff. 

“The program of the UE members 
for Democratic Action as arrived at 
in Pittsburgh on August 12th, calls for 
staying within the UE and cleaning up 
the UE. It provides for proper repre- 
sentation which will give the dues-pay- 
ing members the material things they 
need, not resolution and support for 
the American Communist Party. To 
this end we will continue our fight 
within UE. 

“This program has already led to 
the defeat of many local officers who 
placed the program of the Communist 
Party before the needs of the local 
union membership, and this the UE 
News has kept from the rank-and-file 
membership. 

“Since the UE Convention, I have 
gone on record both at membership 
meetings and in answer to many let- 
ters, that the program of the UE mem- 
bers for Democratic Action will con- 
tinue within the UE, and only by so 
doing can we return the UE to a real 
American Trade Union. Only by stay- 
ing within the UE can we clean the 
Commies from the UE, an organization 
they captured because of the aid and 
assistance given them by our Inter- 
national Officers.” 

Thus, on this last phase of the nation- 


Martin: The Plight of Displaced Persons 


(Continued from Page Seven) 

of disorder, violence, disrepect or in- 

sult toward Soviet Officers or any 

other behavior which might incite 
disorder” is a violation of Military 

Government regulation. ... The Area 

Team Director shall request the U.S. 

Military authorities to proceed with 

arrest on the spot. 

Administrative order No. 199 was re- 
voked towards the end of January after 
numerous protests had moved the State 
Department to intervene; the officer re- 
sponsible for the order was removed 
from UNRRA. But in view of the fact 
that there has been some talk of the 
IRO taking over the personnel of 
UNRRA, it would not be inappropriate 
to suggest that, to turn the tables for 
once, UNRRA personnel be carefully 
screened to remove all those who have 
s'10wn themselves hostile to the refugees 
who refuse repatriation. 

* » . 


The Nebulous IRO 


Waar of the IRO? The future of this 
organization is still very much of a 
nebula. NOw that Britain has given its 
signature to the instrument creating :t, 
it is reasonably certain that the several 
additional signatures and the additional 
funds will be found, (the instrument is 
supposed to be signed by 15 nations who 
Getween them are responsible for 75 pe:- 
cent of the funds) and the IRO wit!l 
come into existence. Sinee the Soviet 
nations are in no wise interested in set- 
tling the displaced persons in other coun- 
tries, they may refuse to have anything 
to do with the organization. It is some- 
what more likely, however, that they will 
pay the fractional amounts allocated to 
them and join the IRO for the purpose 
‘f continuing their strugge against “the 
war criminals who refuse repartration.” 
While they might not be able to paralyze 
the IRO, they could certainly hamper its 
work consderably. 

A glance at the constitution of the 
I"O will reveal how effective a job they 
cussions. Annex 1, Part 1, Section C, says 
were able to do in the preliminary dis- 
that “persons will become the concern of 
the Organization” if they express “valid 
objections” to repatriation such as “per- 
secution, or fear, based on reasonable 
grounds, of persecution because of race, 
religion, nationality or political opin- 
ions. . .” This is admirable. It goes 
without saying that this clause was not 
sponsored by the Soviets. But Annex 1, 
Part II, point 6(b) states that “Persons 
will not be the concern of the organi- 
zation who have become leaders of move- 
ments hostile to the Government of their 
country of origin, . . or sponsors of 
movements encouraging refugees not to 
return to their countries of origin.” This 
is not so admirable. This clause was 
sponsored by the Soviets. By way of 
satisfying everybody, the subcommittee 
agreed to include both clauses in its 
constitution. If the IRO insists on 
adhering to the letter of its constitu- 
tion, then only a handful of the non- 
repatriable refugees will qualify for its 
assistance—-because most of them have 
been quite vocal in their criticisms of 
the Communist-dominated regimes in 
their countries. What the constitution 
says in effect is that refugees will not be 
returned if they have a reason to fear 
persecution—but they are under obli- 





wide CIO campaign to clean out the 
party-liners, we find, for the first time, 
the beginnings, no matter how imperfect, 
of what must become finally an organi- 
ecally-integrated drive to cleanse the CIO 
wholly of Communist influence, and of 
the kind of leadership which subverts 
union interest to the whims of the Soviet 
Union. It is not too much to say that in 
large part the entire future of the inde- 
pendent trade union movement in Amer- 
ica depends on the successful accomplish- 
ment of this aim. As demonstrated by 
the infectious, determined grass-roots 
revolts against the party-liners in CIO, 
the membership is ready. From this point 
on the eyes of the nation rest logically 
on Philip Murray. What will his final 


answer be? 


gation to say nothing that might be con- 
strued as oposition to the government 
in power in their homeland or as “anti- 
repatriation propaganda.” We need 
hardly point out that if Lenin and Trot. 
sky had been subjected to such regula- 
tions when they were in exile in Eng- 
land and America, there would - have 
been no Bolshevik revolution. 

If the IRO does come into existence, 
it is to be hoped that, despite the contra- 
dictions in its constitution. it will deal 
somewhat more sympathetically with 
the non-repatriable refugees than did 
the UNNRA administration. In _ the 
first place, it would be wise for the IRO 
to recognize that the thousands of dis- 
placed persons who still remain in the 
camps, despite all the pressures and in- 
ducements employed by the UNNRA ad. 
ministrators, constitute a hard core of 
non-repatriable refugees. The mere fact 
thit they have refused repeated oppor- 
tunities of repatriation is by itself suffi- 
cient to stigmatize them as opposionists 
in the eyes of the regimes in power in 
their native lands. The refugees for 
their part are aware of this and it is 
hardly likely that many of them, if per- 
mitted to choose freely and if given equal 
access to information from both sources, 
would opt for repatriation. In a ballot 
he:' in Yugoslav displaced persons camp 
in Italy last year under the supervision 
of a British army mission, only one out 
of ten thousand voted to return to his 


homeland! 
‘a ok * 


I; is almost two years since hostilities 
in Europe came to an end. The United 
Nations, the democratic governments, 
churchmen, politicians have talked and 
talked about the problem of the displaced 
persons. But so far nothing—or almost 
nothing—has been done. How simple it 
all would be if the pro-refugee nations 
came together and worked out a common 
plan, avoiding the impediment of Soviet 
oposition and treating the refugee prob- 
lem on a_ non-sectarian, non-partisan 
Britain, France and the Low 
Countries are suffering acutely from tha 
shortage of man-power. In these coun- 
tries alone it should be possible to find 
refuge for at least 300,000 to 400,000, 
(There have been reports that Britain 
will take 500,000, but this is probably 
exaggerated). If the United States could 
take 200,000, Canada 100,000, Australia 
100,000, and the Latin American coun- 
tries between them 200,000 to 300,000, 
the entire problem could be liquidated in 
little over a year. 

We could, of course, argue that we 
should admit the DPs because immigra- 
tion in the long run is an economic boon, 
But it would be better to put our argue 
ment on a moral plane: the existence of 
this mass of human misery in Europe 
imposes a moral duty on us. It is doubly 
our moral duty because it was largely 
in consequence of the well-intentioned 
but blundering policies of the democratic 
governments that the refugees have be- 
come refugees. 

Meanwhile the displaced persons are 
waiting. 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 

breathe free, 

The wretched refuse from your teem- 

ing shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 

tossed, to me! 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

(From the inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty.) 


basis! 


-——HEAR ISAAC ROSENFELD — 


Isaac Rosenfeld, novelist and liter- 
ary critic, Literary Editor of The New 
Leader, and winner of the Partisan 
Review-Dial Press novelette contest, 
will speak on “The Short Story” and 
will read from his own works at the 
Creative Writing Workshop of the 
Rand School of Social Science, 7 East 
15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., on 
March 4 at 7:30 P. M. The Workshop 
is conducted by Brom Weber, literary 
critic and author. Admission is one 
dollar. 
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Oak: Nihilism in Germany 


(Continued from Page Two) 


bones broken. In the long argument that 
ensued the traffic cop, to my surprise, 
said he and the bicyclist were both to 
blame, and let us go on. Driving in 
Berlin is mad; there seem to be no rules 
except every man for himself. 

Apparently unaffected by the accident, 
the lad said that naturally the Germans 
do not like to be ruled by foreigners, but 
they are trained to docilility, and they 
obey orders. 

We' had started from the suburbs 
which are little damaged, and proceeded 
into the center of the city which is as 
badly destroyed as is all of Warsaw. 
There seemed little repair work or clean- 
ing up being done. I was told by an 
MP that if the debris were carted away 
at the rate of 1,000 tons daily it would 
take 30 years to get Berlin ready for re- 
building. 

Many Britons express the opinion that 
it is not the job of the Allies to govern 
Germany but to control it so as to pre- 
vent resurgence of Nazism and the re- 
armament of the nation. Our job is, they 
gaid, to clear the way for the Germans 
to build a democratic country, but if it 
is ever to be done, it must be done by 
Germans themselves. Democracy cannot 
be super-imposed by the conquerors. 

A British officer on the plane from 
Berlin to London cited the fact that 
young men who have been members of 
Nazi organizations could not get into the 
aniversities, and other ludicrous ex- 
amples of how denazification works. Ger- 
many is being deprived of the services 
of competent engineers, executives, pro- 
fessionals in every field, badly needed, 
because they are more or less guilty of 
succumbing to the inexorable pressure 
of joining, with starvation or the con- 
centration camp as the alternative. I 
thought of the thousands of non-Com- 
munists in Poland who are now yielding 
to the pressure to join the Communist 
PPR in order to get better jobs, with the 
number one ration card enabling them 
to buy necessities in larger quantities at 
far lower prices. 

I heard of instances of former Nazis 
eusted from managerial positions by the 
British and Americans, who got into the 
Russian zone and are now occupying 
high posts—as members of the Einheit 
Party. 

Of course it would be a miracle if 
many of the Britons and Americans new 
in Germany were not inefficient or cor- 
rupt or both. That has to be expected. 
But it is policy that is wrong; the policy 
ef dividing Germany into four zones, of 
deindustvializing the nation that alone 
¢an produce the machinery needed by all 
of Europe, the treatment of all Germans 
as though they are uncivilized brutes, 
collectively guilty of the atrocities of 
Nazism. Despite all the achievements 
of Britain and America in the face of 





A. N. Weinberg Honored 


@ Abraham N. Weinberg, manager 
of Paper Box Workers Union, Local 
299, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers (AFL), was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner Sunday evening at the 
Hotel Diplomat. Nearly a thousand 
persons attended the affair and hun- 
dreds were turned away. 

Among those present were Thomas 
Murray, president, State Federation 
of Labor; John P. Burke, president, 
Internatjonal Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
Rose Schneiderman, president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League; Moe 
Rosen, vice-president, Central Trades 
and Labor Council; Judges Jacob 
Panken, Samuel Orr, Charles Solo- 
mon; William Wolpert, secretary of 
the United Hebrew Trades: William 
E, Bohn, editor of The New Leader; 
Edward E. Nyegaard, Deputy Indus- 
trial Commissioner; Frank R. Cross- 
waith of the Negro Labor Committee; 
August Claessens, toastmaster, They 
paid tribute to Weinberg for his re 
markable services to the union which 
brought this trade out of chaos and 
miserable conditions during his twelve 
years of devoted efforts. 
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colossal destruction and difficulties, Ger- 
many is now an appalling mess. 
cod cod *x a 


4-in-1 Formula Fails to Work 


ly Berlin the delegates of 125 commis- 
sions of the four powers daily encounter 
difficulties over every imaginable ques- 
tion. The cleavage is always 38 to 1. 
Seldom do the Russians yield or com- 
promise except on local issues connected 
with the joint administration of Berlin. 
The “principle of unanimity” upheld by 
Molotov in the UN means nothing but 


unity on terms dictated by the Russians, 


in Germany as elsewhere. But since the 


four powers seldom agree, there is para- 


lysis and chaos, no unity. 

One basic reason the Soviet Govern- 
ment blocks abolition of the arbitrary 
and ridiculous frontiers between zones 
is that with the same freedom in the 
Russian zone as in the others the Com- 
munist-led Socialist “Unity” Party would 
suffer defeat and all of Germany would 


adopt a Western orientation. A united 
Reich would end the Russian monopoly 
of industry in their zone and their prac- 
tice of taking “reparations” out of cur- 
vent production, impoverishing Germany, 
The danger is that at Moscow the other 
three nations will yield to the Russian 
demand that reparations be paid out of 
current production throughout all of 
yermany. That would mean in effect 
that the USA will have to pay repara- 
tions to Russia, France, ete. 


It is clear that Soviet policy is de- 
signed to win Germany to Communism, 
or at least to incorporate part of that 
country into the Soviet sphere. Ameri- 
cans got off to a bad start, but our gross 
errors are being corrected. The USA 
seeks to democratize, neutralize and 
unify, but not to ruin the German econ- 
omy nor increase her war potential. 
German Industry must be revived, for 
German bankruptcy means bankruptcy 
for all of Europe and Britain, too. But 
this rehabilitation must be under a UN 
system of international inspection and 
effective control—without any veto. 














Holmes: Listeners and the Hucksters 


(Con‘inued from Page Eleven) 


Hitler went smashing into France and 
Belgium, and the end of the world 
seemed at hand.. The prospect of the 
nightly sales talk was toe much. Mr, 
Swing refused to go on if he was to be 
interrupted. Station and sponsor pleaded, 
threatened, cajoled—but all in vain. Mr. 
Swing would not speak unless he had 
the whole time to himself. And he won 
out! And he has never been interrupted 
since! 


It needs only a little nerve, and a full 
measure of dignity and self-respect, for 
broadcasting talent to take contro] of 
the conditions of their own employment 
—and redeem radio from itself. 


But the final remedy of our ill lies 
with ourselves, the famous “listening 
audience.” If we would solve this prob- 
Jem for good and all, we have only to 
refuse to patronize the advertisers who 
pollute the air—to purchase a cent’s 
worth of the wares they offer to our 
insulted ears. It’s as simple as that— 
a buyers’ strike! We won’t go to our 
corner drugstore and buy that tooth 
paste, or shoe polish, or digestive tablet. 
This product goes down on our black- 
list—or at least until its producer has 
the decency to get off the air. There 
are plenty of articles just as good! We 


are free agents in the market place, and 
will use this freedom, thank you, te 
patronize the manufacturers and trades- 
yen who know what advertising is, how 
it should be used, and where it properly 
belongs. From this day forward we will 
discriminate against the advertisers whe 
have conspired with the radio magnates 
te make radio a pest. 


* * . 


The trouble with this radio business 
is the same trouble that besets our whole 
American life. It would be a mistake 
to think that there is anything new or 
strange, or unusual about it. This trouble 
is the tendency or habit, strong upon 
us all, to look at everything from the 
standpoint of mere money making. That’s 
what we are here for, we believe—to 
make money. That’s what everything is 
here for. The forests—to cut down the 
trees, and make money! The rivers—to 
dam the waters into power sites, and 
make money. The landscape —to line 
with billboards, and make money. The 
goods we manufacture in such abundance 
are made not to serve the needs of men, 
but te sell, and make money. Men are 
now consumers in the sense that their 
prime business is to consume what is 
produced, and to keep on consuming 





Zulawski: INSTRUMENTALISM 


(Centinued from Page Four) 


tinuation of the old KPP, or that it 
is affiliated with the Comintern.) 

It is not I who have betrayed these 
Socialist ideals, and I am deeply con- 
vinced that they continue to be just 
as dear to the overwhelming majority 
ef the working class, and, what is 
more, to the majority of the nation. 
But even if [ really stood alone, I 
would not 
democracy. 

I can only 


those who have Iet themselves be 
terrerized, and contempt for those 
who, against their conyictions and for 
personal gain, have abandoned social 
democracy. 

I do not know how much longer I 
shall live but as long as [ live I shall 
not change, and I would rather live 
in a political coffin than in the infamy 





sana ia lied 


change my faith in which tomorrow wil! be the lot of all 
these who today indulge in the terri- 

express my pity fer ble methods of “instrumentalism.” 
a | 


@ When I interviewed Zygmunt ZiR®awski in Kracow on January 26 he gave me 


a censor’s proof of an article he had written. 


drawn red lines. 


Across the entire page the censor had 


“I am not permitted to answer the scurrilous attacks made on me personally 
and on my social democratic ideals,” this great Polish Socialist told me. ‘Take this 
to America where you have a free press and print it.as an example of the sort of thing 
an independent Socialist cannot print in this so-called Socialist country.” 


mass. 


aside. 


a 


The Polish Communists, who like the Chinese 
Communists deny that they are Communists, have 
invented the term “instrumentalism” as a substitute 
for the discredited slogan, “the end justifies the 
The instrument is the revolution; anything 
that blocks the revolution must be swept ruthlessly 
Character assassination, lies, slander, are 
instruments used by revolutionists to blacken the 
reputation of such men ‘as Zulawski and Mikola- 
jezyk, and remove them from the road to Com- 
munism. 


Zulawski's article, suppressed by the Polish 
censor, is printed above. 


LISTON M. OAK. 
a 





whether they need the goods produced 
or not—all this to keep the factories 
going, and make money. Ours is a 
money-making society—it exists for no 
other purpose than to produce wealth, 
What to do with this wealth, how to 
distribute it, how to use it for enduring 
values, we do not know. What is more— 
we do not care. Sufficient unto the day 
are the profits thereof. 


This is the reason why, when the 
radio came along, it was instantly seen, 
studied, organized and financed as the 
Jatest device for making money. It never 
cecurred to anybody, apparently, that 
this most miraculous of all inventions 
might have some higher uses than that 
ef sheer commercialism. As naturally as 
a rat iakes a precious fabric to line its 
nest, or a barbarian the marble column 
of a temple to build his wall, or a child 
a first edition to scrawl and tear, so 
naturally our society took this marvel 
to make money. With the result that 
the radio is now openly and shamelessly 
a business existing for the sole purpose 
of paying dividends to avid stockholders, 
with art, literature and music geared te 
the gigantic machine of profit. What 
might have been the greatest cultural 
influence of the ages, the mightiest 
medium of entertainment, solace, and 
inspiration that man has ever known, 
was thus debased like pure gold turned 
inte spurious currency! 


This we have consented to. This we 
have done! For there is nothing alien 
about the owners and controllers of 
yadio. They are an integral part of our 
American life. They are ourselves at 
werk in this one especial and conspicu- 
ous field of activity. Which means that 
if we are ever to save this enterprise 
from its present degrading uses, we 
must first save ourselves! What we have 
here is a revelation of what we are, 
and how we act, and what we most 
want out of life. Radio is simply our 
society writ large. That society is sick 
—sick of the malady of materialism. 
This malady has destroyed many @ 
civilization before our own. It will de- 
strey this latest civilization in its turn, 
if it be not conquered and cured. The 
reform of radio, therefore, waits upon 
2 deeper and more fundamental change. 
Nothing less than a transformation of 
our whole Jife in end ard aim and spirit 
—this is the task before us. 








Attend the 
Rand School Lectures 


Hear Discussion On: 


STRIKES AND 
SOCIAL ETHICS 


Francis Downing, Educational Direc- 
ter, UAW-CIO - Rabbi Sidney E. 
Goldstein, Free Synagogue, N.Y.C. 
Donald Harrington, Minister, Com- 
munity Church; Chairman, Workers 

Defense League 

IN THE SERIES ON 

STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC 

WELFARE 


Aaron Levenstein, Chairman 
THURSDAY, MARCH 6 
At 8:30 P.M. 


| Admission: 75 cents 
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ATTEND SERIES ON 


_ PROPOSALS 


FOR THE 


ATOMIC AGE 


HEAR 
Bernard D. N. Grebanier, Professor 
of English, Brooklyn College - 
Ixving D. W. Talmadge, editor and 
writer - Elias L. Tartak, former 
Jecturer, McGill and Cornell 


Universities 


DISCUSS 


EDUCATION and 
| CULTURE 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 
At 6:30 P.M. 
ADMISSION: 75 Cents 
Write for complete schedule 
of courses to: 

THE RAND SCHOOL 
9 Eosi 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Will You Walk Into My Parlor? 


HE childhood jingle about the spider inviting 

the fly to walk into his parlor is recalled by 

the plan for dealing wth the atomic bomb which 
has been submitted to the Security Council by the 
Soviet representative, Andrei Gromyko. If this plan 
should be taken at face value, and not as the opening 
move in a long bargaining procedure, any idea of 
international atomic agreement’ might as well be 
scrapped. 

For the Soviet Government has shown itself inter- 
ested not in safeguards against the military abuse 
of atomic power, but in learning the American tech- 
nical secrets of atomic bomb manufacture. What 
Russia wants is that the United States should destroy 
the existing stock of atomic bombs and reveal the 
secret of making this formidable weapon. Then, and 
only then, the Soviet Government would be prepared 
to discuss a system of international inspection and 
control. It might be hoped that such a crudely one- 
sided “disarmament proposal” would not even dupe 
Henry Wallace, although it probably will. 

At the same time the Soviet proposals would place 
the international control commission, to be set up 
after the outlawry of the bomb, under the Security 
Council, where the veto right would operate. The 
curious tenderness which the Soviet Union has always 
shown toward the hypothetical nation which might 
violate an international atomic convention is again 
in evidence. Both the Soviet Union and its satellites 
would be free to violate the convention, behind the 
powerful shield of the Soviet veto, which would 
paralyze and delay United Nations action just when 
swift and vigorous moves would be most necessary. 

Gromyko is trying to do openly what his colleague, 
Zabotin, master of the Canadian spy ring, failed to 
do secretly: steal the secret of the manufacture of 
the bomb. He will not succeed. Incurable senti- 
mentalists may shed tears over the supposed sad 
plight of the Soviet regime, denied the knowledge 
of the weapon that would facilitate its already re- 
markable career of postwar aggression and expansion. 

But it would be impossible to get a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate for the ratification of an 
atomic treaty that would not include, as the very 
minimum, guarantees of American security: 

(a) A foolproof system of inspection and control, 

(b) A probationary period for the working of this 
system before there would be any question of re- 
leasing the secret of the bomb’s construction. 

ic) Assurance of prompt and summary measures, 


on an international scale, against violators. 
+ aa * 


Tut: more closely one views the concrete measures 
which would implement an agreed limitation of 
armaments, the more formidable the difficulties appear, 
Good faith is of the highest importance in setting up 
a system of agreed renunciation of some weapons, 
of specified limitation of armaments. The word of 
the Soviet Government has been proved worthless on 
more than a score of international [OU’s. Politically, 
morally and geographically the Soviet Union, with 
its absolute dictatorship, its millions of slave laborers, 
its vast stretches of remote and almost inaccessible 
territory, is admirably suited for the construction of 
secret arms factories which might elude very pains- 
taking investigation. 

No rational person wants an unlimited arms race, 
with its fears and suspicions, its all-around lowering 
of standards of living. But perhaps we have been 
too ambitious in believing that sweeping measures 
of mutual inspection and control would work effec- 
tively in the present state of international relations. 
Perhaps it would be more hopeful to aim at some 
more modest goal, like the setting of “ceilings” for 
the number of men enlisted in the armed forces of 
various countries, leaving it to the discretion of each 
country to distribute these forces between various 
branches of the service. This would get around the 
almost insoluble dificulty of balancing American 
superiority in complicated mechanical weapons against 
Russian superiority in conscript manpower, of finding 
a common denominator of reduction for American 
naval and air strength and Russian land strength. 


Has the UN an Impartial Secretary? 
Tue Secretary-General of the United Nations holds 


in his hands more power than any other individual 
connected with the organization. He makes all ap- 
pointments within the United Nations. He is the 
authorized representative of the United Nations and 
the main connecting link between its various inter- 
national agencies. 

A man in such a position should be of unim- 
peachable neutrality. It seems questionable whether 





Trygve Lie, of Neeway, who was elected to this ollicas ’ 
with strong Soviet backing, is displaying this quality, 

Last spring, at the height of the Iranian crisis, h 
fell in with obvious Soviet desires by recommending. 
on his own initiative, that the Iranian case be dropped 
from the agenda. Fortunately for international peacey 
and order, this recommendation was ignored. Lasts 
autumn he ostentatiously reserved the right to ingg 
vestigate and report on the question of Greece's) 
Balkan policy after Soviet charges of Greek aggrese 
sion against Soviet satellites, Yugoslavia pe ‘Bule! 
garia, had been dropped by the Security Council i? 
lack of proof. 

He has condemned Fascist control of Spain, b 
he had no word to say in criticism of the recent) 
Polish “election.” Just recently he upheld publicly? 
the action of a UN commission in protesting againsf 
death sentences for guerrillas in Greece. He, wa 
significantly silent about the death sentences pass 1 
on Mikhailovich and on Polish underground patriots, 

A Secretary-General of the United -Nations should } é 
leave controversial matters alone or should protest | 
impartially against violations of human_ rights,” 
wherever they may occur. Either of these courses) 
could be logically defended. Mr. Lie has followed) 
neither. x 































Two Editorials— 


Teachers, Pupils 
And the Future 


HE facts about the sad situation in our schools 

have been published far and wide. By this time 

every citizen who wants-to know has been told 
how low the teachers’ salaries are, how large the 
classes, how inadequate the buildings and equipment, 
how poor the textbooks. In rich states like New York 
and California the situation is bad enough. In poor 
states like Mississippi and Maine it is terrible. 


The teachers have done a fine job of attention- 
calling. They have—in desperation—bestirred them- 
selves out of their traditional white-collar respect- 
ability and lethargy. It is heartening to see that they 
have summoned gumption enough to go on strike and 
that they are receiving powerful support from team- 
sters and building-trades workers. Since that seems 
to be the only sort of action to which people and 
politicians respond, the teachers have resorted to it. 
And, once aroused, they are going to it with vigor 
and imagination. 


But in the midst of the excitement there is danger 
of centering attention on the wrong spot. The greatest 
tragedy in the present situation is not that nearly 
1,000,000 teachers are under-paid, but that about 
26,000,000 pupils are being under-educated. Within 
a year—or ten years—these youngsters will be on 
the firing line. They will be making our decisions 
about war and peace, health, education, industrial 
relations. The tradition-bound schools, the ill-pre- 
pared and under-paid teachers, cannot be expected to 
fit them for their tasks. 

When Congressmen, Governors, Mayors and mem- 
hers of school boards are figuring how much they 
will spend for this or for that, the one thing which 
they. cannot afford to skimp is the budget for edu- 
cation. Unless that is adequate, all the other appro- 
priations may not be worth while. H. G. Wells’ dra- 
matic phrase now represents stern reality. The race 
between education and catastrophe nears its end. 
Unless education is improved, the human race may 
not be here to enjoy many of the things which social 
planners and budget-makers are preparing for it 







Liberal Party Proposes 
Positive Program 


HE Federal Full Employment Act has been 

implemented, and the commission charged with 

carrying out its terms has submitted its first 
report. But it is taken for granted on all sides tha’ 
however effective the commission and however good 
its future recommendations, the Act as a whole ig 
now a dead letter. Any action to be taken as a result 
of it depends upon Congress, and the 80th Congress} 
is unlikely to translate the intentions of its authors 
into action that will mean anything to Americani 
industry. 



























































To fill the gap thus created and to bring the whole 
subject of planning for prosperity back into publigs 
attention, the New York Liberal Party makes a pers 
tinent proposal to the State Legislature. There wa 
introduced into the Senate and the Assembly of 
February 24 a bill “to provide’ against the hazards ® 
of unemployment” to “to marshal the economic ree 
sources of the State for full employment and prow 
perity.” In other words, this is a full employment) 
bill for the State of New York. The Liberal Party iy 
is saying that what the Federal Government is failigy 
to do, the Empire State should do for itself. 

The measure proposes the appointment of a State | 
Economic Council which shall be more than a re i 


it 


search and reporting group. It is to have at ite 
disposal a revolving fund of $300,000,000, and its 
job will be to stimulate and supplement the private 
industry of the State in such a way as to prevent, 
or decrease the impact of, future depressions. If the 
law is passed, the provision of the revolving fund willl 
be dependent upon the outcome of a referendum. 
Citizens of New York have often boasted that th 
New Deal started in this State. If the measure suge 
gested by the Liberal Party is passed, this commons ® 
wealth will be living up to its best tradition, It will 
be blazing the trail for the next forward steps of the 


nation as a whole. 
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